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Christmas is Coming 


. RS. JOE,” said Uncle Pumblechook, “‘ I have 

brought you as the compliments of the season— 

I have brought you, mum, a bottle of sherry 

wine—and I have brought you, mum, a bottle 
of port wine.” Every Christmas Day, we are told, he 
presented himself as a profound novelty with the same 
words and the same bottles. Every time Mrs. Joe Gargery 
replied, ““Oh, Un-cle Pum-ble-chook! This is kind,” 
to which he retorted, ‘“ It’s no more than your merits, 
and now are you all bobbish ? ’ 

It is surely this immutable quality in the festival 
that, more than any other, makes us fond of Christmas. 
How agreeably old-fashioned is that phrase ‘“‘ the compli- 
ments of the season’”’! It is so old that it is almost in 
danger of being forgotten, but it is still full of unchanging 
memories. ‘There are, to be sure, supposed to be secrets 
and surprises every year. Presents have to be knitted by 
stealth and hastily covered up when the future recipient 
comes into the room, and he, in his turn, has to simulate, 
as he has always done, a bland unconsciousness of what 
is going forward. Stockings, apart from the oranges and 
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dates which annually fill the toes, do contain each time 
some element of novelty, but, taken as a whole and regarded 
on broad lines, the ritual of the day is of an eminently 
conservative character. The exchanging of presents at 
breakfast, the tremendous components of the luncheon, 
the walk taken after it in the waning daylight with the 
object of lessening its effects, the subsequent crackers and 
paper caps—these things do not alter. Christmas is like 
the reading of some favourite bedside book. According to 
our mood, we may prefer this chapter or that, but, whichever 
we choose, we know exactly what is coming, and enjoy it 
because we know. ‘To spend the day in somebody else’s 
house amid unfamiliar surroundings might be a wonderful 
and exciting adventure, but, being different, it would lack 
an essential something. 

These words will appear in print nearly three weeks 
before the day is actually upon us, but Christmas is one 
of those feasts that cast very long shadows before them. 
Already, when, like good King Wenceslas, we look out, 
we see and hear the herald angels besetting our front 
door. Already those who do the thing thoroughly are 
well forward with their preparations and their shoppings, 
and have ticked off with a sigh of relief many of the names 
of their long list of people who have yet to have presents. 
This is one of the features of Christmas that those of us 
who are lazy and faint-hearted are disposed to resent. 
We cannot rouse ourselves early enough to make an effort. 
The sands are running out, page after page is torn off 
the calendar, and still “doubting in our abject spirit,’ 
we procrastinate. It is a fatal lethargy which will bring 
its own punishment. When, at last, we are stung into 
action and go frantically shopping, we shall do so in the 
most uncomfortable circumstances, and may even have 
to carry our own parcels home. Worse still will befal! 
us in the matter of those Christmas cards which we know 
all too well we ought to send to old friends who will, with 
a horrid inevitability, send them to us. When those cards 
do come, it will then be too late to respond in kind, and 
we shall have to do so by means of letters, which will be 
much harder work, for the result of writing to people 
only once a year is not, as might be supposed, a cheerful 
abundance of things to say to them. On the contrary, 
there appears nothing whatever to say, and we sit biting 
our pens and cursing friendship. 

The Christmas card, then, does supply a felt want. 
It is a good, sound, traditional method of showing that 
we have not forgotten, and, being so, it should surely take 
the traditional form. ‘There are those who go each year 
to a great deal of trouble in having designed for them a 
special card. It may be doubted whether they would 
not do much better to stick to the robin and the holly, 
the cottage with its cheerfully illuminated windows, the 
snowy churchyard and the blood-red sunset. We should 
hardly thank anybody who should give us for a Christmas 
dinner something better than a turkey, assuming 
is exceedingly questionable—-that there is any ine aie 
granted the proper complement of sausages. What the 
turkey is to the dinner the robin is to the Christmas card. 
He is in his right place, where he always has been, anc 
the absence of his red waistcoat leaves a gap at the Christrnas 
breakfast table that nothing else can fill. 

When we were young and were being rebelliously 
washed, brushed and starched before a children’s party, 
our elders used to console us by telling us that we shoulk 
enjoy it when we got there, and, although we were reluctan' 
to acknowledge it, what they said usually turned out t 
be true. Now that we are grown up and sometimes fee 
a little apprehensive about Christmas, it is worth whil 
making the same consolatory remark to ourselves. W 
really shall enjoy it when it comes, and, therefore, we ha: 
better make up our minds to it now. It might be exhaustin; 
if it happened often, but it only comes once a year; s\ 
let us put on our party clothes cheerfully. 








Our Frontispiece 
OUR frontispiece this week is a photograph of Lady Burney 
wife of Sir Dennistoun Burney, with her son. Lad) 
Burney, who is a daughter of Mr. G. H. High, of Chicago, wa 
married in 1921. 
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is familiar by sight or picture to the whole nation, 
relatively few people know how much of Charles II’s 
State Apartments survives within or realise the 
1antity of splendid seventeenth century furniture that 
ey contain. By Their Majesties’ gracious permission we 
tblish to-day the first of a series of articles on the State 
yartments and on their furniture, illustrated by specially 
ken photographs which will constitute a permanent record 
the Apartments’ condition during the present reign 
mparable with that afforded by the plates published by 
B. Pyne just over a century ago. ‘The articles have an 
‘ditional interest in view of the forthcoming publication 
the great work dedicated to Queen Mary on Buckingham 
Valace: Its Furniture, Decoration and History, by Mr. 
Clifford Smith, with introductory chapters on the 
site and building by Mr. Christopher Hussey, which 
Country LirEis publishing early in the New Year. Windsor 
Castle and Buckingham Palace were both re-built by 
George IV, but both contain quantities of earlier and 
closely related furnishings. Moreover, if Windsor Castle 
is comparatively little known, Buckingham Palace, with 
ail its vital associations with contemporary history and 
its store of magnificent furniture and pictures, is a treasure 
house revealed to none but the elect. 


LTHOUGH the outward aspect of Windsor Castle 


GIR HENRY RAEBURN’S “ Boy with a Rabbit,” repro- 

duced on the cover of this issue, is our Christmas 
card to our readers, and goes forth to them with the warmest 
hopes that they will contrive to forget the troubles of 
this far from merry Christmas. It is Raeburn’s diploma 
work, presented to the Royal Academy on his election 
as R.A. in 1815. The Diploma Gallery at Burlington 
Ilouse is an ideal rendezvous for those who seek complete 
solitude. And yet it contains the most important collection 
of English paintings and sculptures in London. In its 
four large rooms, besides the priceless works of Michel- 
angelo and Leonardo, hang vibrant Constables, mysterious 
‘Turners, and favourite pictures by all the academicians 
Who were contemporaries of Farington and Reynolds. 
ine Raeburn hangs between a sublime landscape of 
Cainsborough’s presented by his daughter, and de Louther- 
b«rg’s diploma work, with a Falling Titan hewn by Thomas 
I nks opposite. Besides strange anecdotes depicted by the 
\ ctorian R.A.’s, there is Sir William Orpen’s ‘ Chef 
¢ VH6tel Chatham,” with Sargent’s “‘ Venetian Interior ” 
a 1 Sir John Lavery’s “ Vandyck Room at Wilton ” either 
s eof it. Indeed, a practical way of wishing our readers 
a iappy Christmas would be to suggest that each should 
mn ke a rendezvous in the Diploma Gallery on Christmas 


I e, What a delightful party it would be! 


a 


THILE all will wish God-speed to those who are 

intent upon building Guildford Cathedral, it is 
ossible to ignore the difficulties that face competitors 
f. the position of architect to the fabric. ‘The condition 
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that the style must be “traditional Gothic ” arouses doubts 
at the outset. Would not just “ Gothic” have been sufficient 
without the qualifying epithet which seems to rule out the 
vital modern divergences that distinguish Liverpool Cathe- 
dral, for example, from Pearson’s traditional cathedral at 
Truro? But more serious are the disadvantages of the site 
to the west of the town, which Lord Onslow has presented. 
True, it is lofty and, from some points of view, prominent, 
and adjacent to the modern quarter that Lord Onslow 
has developed so admirably. But it is invisible from the 
old town and entirely cut off from it by the railway station, 
sidings and gas works, which the site overlooks, and which 
would have to be either moved or in some way bridged 
over if the cathedral were ever to be accessible from the old 
town as well as from the modern suburb. ‘Town planning 
values need to be considered in siting a cathedral, as well 
as those of sociology. Failing a really fine site on the 
town hill, it might be wiser to enlarge one of the town’s 
existing churches. 


F it is one of the endearing qualities of school feast 
days that the same things always happen on them, 
then St. Andrew’s day, which was celebrated at Eton last 
Monday, came up to the best standards. It was an orthodox 
November day, though in point of fact, owing to the inter- 
vention of Sunday, it was a December one; the skies 
were grey, the air was dank and raw, the ground was muddy, 
and once again the great match at the Wall ended in a 
draw with no score on either side. Not only was there 
no score, but neither side ever reached that mysterious 
region called Calx, where alone scoring can be done, and 
this was rather dull, because when the ball reaches Calx 
there is at least some of that shouting which used once 
to be fierce and continuous throughout the match. On 
the other hand, both the games in the Field, the Lower 
Boy Final and the match between Oxford and Cambridge 
Etonians, produced plenty of scoring. Oxford scored 
no fewer than four rouges, and though not one of them 
was forced, there was all the fun of seeing the ram hurl 
itself upon the defenders in the muddy goal mouth. ‘The 
crowd of relations and old boys showed no signs of decreas- 
ing; indeed, there seemed more onlookers at the Wall 
than usual, perhaps because there are now more dry things 
for them to stand on, so that feet do not lose all sensation, 
as they used once to do in the cold mud. 


PARTS OF SPEECH. 
The history of parts of speech— 
First jagged flints on time’s long beach : 
then smoothed and used by wave and tide 
with long attrition unified, 
they stir together with the single 
rustle of sea-distracted shingle, 
fused but not yet organic. Next 
with radiant agony perplext 
sway as with sap and greenly slant 
with the dim pulses of a plant. 
Thence groping tendrils shift and climb 
along the temple-walls of time 
till those dark movements change their heat, 
and with a swifter cadence beat 
in upward strife through fish and ape, 
dumbly conniving at escape 
into the muted light where strings 
make waves of words, and thoughts of things 
and, though imperfect now acquainted 
with what on earth was never minted 
but comes from far and makes of them 
the breath, the vision and the dream. 
HumBerr WOLFE. 


OHNNIE TYLDESLEY was only fifty-seven when he 
died, but to many cricketers of to-day he was a legendary 
figure whose feats lived in the pages of Wisden. Fortunately, 
he has not lacked his vates sacer. He was a Lancashire 
man, and therefore the greatest of all heroes to Mr. Neville 
Cardus, to whom all cricket is a great romance, but Old 
Trafford infinitely the most romantic of all the grounds 
where it is played. So Tyldesley has inspired some truly 
lyrical passages, and his batting was of the kind to do it, 
an art which in inspired moments could rise superior to 
almost impossible conditions. He was an attacking player : 
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his instinct as regards the bowler was, in the words of 
“'W. G.,” to “‘ get at him before he gets at us,” and there 
were days when his bat seemed like the magic sword that 
could lengthen itself at will to reach the flying enemy, so 
that there was no ball that could escape those quick feet 
and that flashing blade. Nor was his batting all that he 
had, for he was as good a man in the out field as can be 
named. In short, he was, in all the best senses of the 
words, a good cricketer, and he needs no better epitaph. 


“T ONDON of the Future” was the subject of a dis- 
cussion held last week by the Architecture Club, 
and even the excellent dinner that preceded it could not 
dispel the gloom that the subject induced. Short of a 
repetition of the Plague and Fire, which was Mr. J. C. 
Squire’s concise remedy, it is difficult to see how, at this 
stage, and with our national respect for vested interests, 
the unwieldy congestion of London can ever be satisfactorily 
dealt with. ‘Time after time opportunities are missed for 
want of a preconcerted plan and a ruthless hand to put it 
into effect. ‘Take, for example, the small area of the City 
round the Bank of England. During the last year or two 
the Bank of England, the Midland Bank, the National and 
Provincial, the Westminster, and Lloyd’s Bank have been 
changed from small or single-storeyed buildings into ten- 
storeyed blocks, and accommodation has been provided for 
10,000 additional workers without an inch being added to 
the adjoining thoroughfares. ‘The same process is going 
on all over London. A compulsory sacrifice of two feet 
of frontage for road widening for every ten feet of increased 
height would provide local relief for congestion ; but, 
without a key plan for the whole metropolis, such as Paris 
possesses, and the power to acquire what stands in its way, 
there seems no hope of traffic ever being rationalised. 


“THE City Corporation is at last giving serious con- 

sideration to the proposal for a scheduled area to 
be formed round St. Paul’s in which excavations would be 
forbidden below a certain depth. Sir Mervyn Macartney 
and the cathedral authorities have for some time realised 
that one of the main sources of danger to the safety of 
Wren’s dome has been the increasing number of deep 
basements and underground works which have been 
constructed in the neighbourhood of the cathedral during 
the last fifty years. The need of some safeguarding 
measure is now growing urgent with the leases of several 
buildings adjoining the precincts falling in within the 
next few years. At present the Corporation can only 
limit the basement depth of new buildings. ‘The digging 
of deep foundations does not lie within its control. If, 
therefore, the proposed “‘ sacred area ”’ is to be something 
more than a name, the Corporation will have to obtain 
extended powers from Parliament. After the recent 
restoration of the cathedral at such enormous cost it would 
be sheer folly not to take every possible precaution against 
any further risks which might imperi! the stability of the 
fabric. 


WALTER GREAVES was one of those painters whose 

shy, sensitive spirits succumb all too easily beneath 
the shadow of a greater. At the age of seventeen he painted 
the one great work of his lifetime, the ‘‘ Hammersmith 
Bridge,” a work of untutored force and originality, which 
now hangs in the Tate Gallery. But while they were still 
boys he and his brother met Whistler, who set about making 
the two boat-builder’s sons into “ artists.’”’ Whistler’s 
influence on their work was wholly unfortunate, destroying 
its vigour and naif simplicity. None the less, their acquaint- 
ance with the great painter brought them interests and 
opportunities they might never else have enjoyed. Whistler 
fascinated the two boys, and they became his devotea 
disciples, carrying his painting materials, preparing his 
canvases, or rowing him about the river when he was getting 
ideas for his nocturnes. ‘Those days, the days of Cremorne 
Gardens and old Hammersmith Bridge and the real 
Bohemian Chelsea, seem incredibly distant now, and Walter 
Greaves, in his tall hat and frock coat, was almost the 
only survivor to perpetuate their legend. For the past 
eight years he was a brother of the Charterhouse, but 
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almost up to the last he frequently went over to Chelsea 


to revisit past scenes of delight beside his beloved river. 


“7 HE protest addressed to the Prime Minister by some 
fitteen professors of Chemistry in British Universitie: 
on the subject of the Dyestuffs Act is of the greatest nationa 


importance. ‘his is not a case in which there is nothin 


more at stake than the cheapness or dearness of particula: 
products. We have, as a nation, already forfeited in th: 
days before the War our pre-eminence in the world o 
organic chemistry simply by letting slide through ou 
fingers the results of the epoch-making discoveries of 

British man of science. Germany had the common sens: 
and wisdom to make the utmost of Dr. Perkins’ discoveries 
with the result that, theoretically as well as practically 


they beca:ne the leading organic chemists of the world. 


The effect of this fact in time of war was incalculable 
In this realm of science theory and industry are entireh 
interdependent. ‘lo-day’s discovery in the laboratory i 
the industrial process of to-morrow, and the progress i 
reflected back to the laboratory in such a way that any blov 
aimed at the industry is bound to have a destructive effec 
on the teaching and research work of the universitie 
And it must not be forgotten that the technologists an 
administrators who are so necessary in the other gre: 
industries in which the application of scientific method 
is required to-day find their best training school in th 
organic chemical laboratories of the country. A blow a 


the work of these laboratories is a blow at the whole o° 


scientific industry in this country. 


ON WINTER HILL (LANCASHIRE). 
As I came down the moor to-night, 
The air was crystal-clear and still, 

And the moon, a silver crescent slip, 
Hung like a little fairy ship 
Above the slope of Winter Hill. 


The snow was all untrodden white 

It sank like silk beneath my feet ; 

And where the twisted thorn-tree stands 
I scooped some up in my two hands— 
It is so sharply cold to eat. 


Ah, magic touch! reviving, pure, 

On hands and lips I feel it still ! 

Time turned his hour-glass back for me 
And slipped the lock to Memory— 

I stood, a child, on Winter Hill, 


And something of lost childish faiths 
Came stealing back from long ago— 
Passion no longer leapt and surged, 
Bitterness from my heart was purged, 
By that clean sacrament of snow. 
Mary Ho.pen. 


“T HE news that Paillard’s has closed its doors for the las 

time will strike a chill into the hearts of many English 
men who remember Paris in Edwardian days. The Caf 
Anglais, the Riche and Tortoni have already vanished, an 
though Voisin and Prunier and Larue remain to remin: 
one of the glories of Parisian cooking—and still more o 
Parisian cellars—in the early years of the century, much o 
the romance of Paris for the bon-vivant has disappeare: 
with the closing of the great houses of the Boulevard de: 
Italiens. ‘The house in which Monsieur Paillard held swa: 
until five years ago dates from the end of the eighteent! 
century and was long known as the Café Bignon, but 1 
was not until he secured the friendship and patronage « 
the late King Edward that Paillard raised his restauran 
to the first position in Paris. Nowadays we stiil have th 
admirable Lapérouse, we have Foyot and the Tour d’Argent 
but since the War it has become much more difficult fo 
the small moderate-priced houses to practise really goo: 
cooking. Unfortunately, also, both phylloxera and th 
War have taken such toll of the great wines that there 1 
no cellar to-day in any way comparable with those of thirt: 
years ago. And the tastes of the public having change: 
from fine wines and good cooking to cocktails and jazz. 
perhaps it is better so. 


2 ia a one Sc aaa 
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Famous Hunts and their Countries 
THE BERKELEY HOUNDS. 








THE FIELD MOVING OFF, LED BY THE JOINT 


MASTERS, AND INCLUDING (in the centre) SIR LIONEL® 


DARELL AND COLONEL MURRAY. 


HEN one sees more than twenty couples of hounds 

in the same kennel yard or in charge of a Hunt 

servant, one glibly refers to them as a “ pack” 

without even pausing to consider whether or not 

they really are a pack. For just as eleven men 

iy make up a cricket side without being a team, so it is a great 
il easier to form a collection of hounds than it is to form a 
ck. It is obvious to anyone that a number of drafts from 
ferent kennels will not even hunt together until they know 
e another. Even then the Master of such an assortment must 
ed his own hounds with the utmost care for many years before 
may reasonably say that they are a pack—level not only in 
e, butintype. Continuity of policy is essential. The dignified, 
rather crushing, explanation supposed to have been given by 
Oxford college gardener to an American visitor who enquired 
to the secret of the beautiful lawns that ‘“‘ We just rolls ’em 
nd mows ’em and rolls ’em, and mows ’em for hunderds and 
nderds of years,’ conveys something of the necessary process. 
he Berkeley hounds are one of the few good instances of the 
finished product and, to pursue the analogy farther, the present 
Berkeley pack and any typical Oxford (or Cambridge) college 
have more 
than a little 
in common. 
Each repre- 
sents an 
ancient foun- 
dation of 
which the 
visible fabric, 
though not 
entirely un- 
affected by 
modern addi- 
tions, still 
retains the 
stamp of a 
former period 
of architec- 
ture. Fashions 
me and go, 
ut Oxford 
nd the Ber- 
‘cley hounds 
cfusetoadapt 
emselves. 
t they con- 
ue to influ- 
ce their 
spective 
heres as 
ectively as 
r—the one 
the spread 
learning, 
other in 

e supply 
the very 
rest fox- 
nting tal- 


r 


Soon 


A & 


Os Oo tat ot 


“O-7mootto tof 


thin this 





In fact, THE JOINT MASTERS: MR. R. G. W. BERKELEY (left) AND LIEUT.-COLONEL 
C. E. TURNER, D-S.O. 


slightly medizval exterior is concealed in each case a really fine 
organisation, which includes every improvement definitely known 
to be of use, but which steadfastly refuses to bow to passing fancies. 

In a decade which has dared to question that fundamental 
fact of geography, that Mt. Everest is 29,002ft. in height, it is 
not surprising to find that there are some who now assert that 
the Berkeley country never did stretch from Berkeley Castle 
to Berkeley Square. Perhaps it did not, according to the modern 
meaning of the word “country.” But the Berkeley family 
undoubtedly kept hounds in the early seventeenth century, 
and whatever they hunted, they probably met with little competition 
at that period. Probably, however, it was not until the second 
half of the eighteenth century that the Berkeley hounds, under 
the fifth Earl (born 1745), began to hunt the fox in our present 
style. Tradition related that it was in the year 1762 that the 
then Duke of Beaufort gave up stag hunting in favour of fox 
hunting, and since Badminton lies not far south of a line from 
Berkeley Castle to Berkeley Square, the fifth earl could hardly 
claim to hunt all the country between those two places. But it 
is quite certain that up to 1801 he did hunt both ends of it—that 
is to say the country at present hunted by the Berkeley, and the 
com bined 
countries of 
the Old Ber- 
keley and the 
South Ox- 
fordshire, 
keeping for 
that purpose 
kennels at 
Berkeley 
Castle, Cran- 
ford (Middle- 
sex), Gerrards 
Cross and 
Nettlebed. 
Possiblyin the 
nineteenth 
century the 
West London 
suburbsbegan 
totlose their 
pride in fox 
preserving, 
for it appears 
that Kensing- 
ton Gardens 
ceased to pro- 
vide a litter 
of cubs after 
the year 1798. 
In any case, 
after the death 
in 1810 of the 
fifth Earl,who 
had for the 
previous nine 
years been a 
member of 
the committee 
in charge of 
what is now 
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THE HOUNDS AT EXERCISE IN THE GROUNDS OF BERKELEY 


the Old Berkeley, the family 
left only their name and their 
yellow livery to represent them 
with the Buckinghamshire pack, 
and proceeded to give their 
undivided attention to the foxes 
of Gloucestershire and Worces- 
tershire. Even then Colonel 
Berkeley (successively Lord 
Segrave and Earl Fitzhardinge) 
hunted a huge country stretch- 
ing from Bristol to Meon Hill, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, and 
hunted it very well, with kennels 
at Berkeley, Cheltenham and 
Buckland. But to cut short a 
long and very interesting story, 
as fox hunting became more 
and more popular the country 
needed to be hunted more 
closely, and after Earl Fitzhard- 
inge had died in 1857, his 
successor, who became _ the 
first Baron Fitzhardinge, re- 
tained only the present Berkeley 
country, the rest being made 
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THE BERKELEY 


HOUNDS AT THEIR OPENING 


MEET. 


Dec. 6th, 1930. 


CASTLE. 


over to the newly fornie 
Cotswold Hounds. They, i 
turn, gave*up the Broadwa 
end in 1868 to Lord Coventr 
thus forming the North Cots 
wold country. 

It is possible that som 
of these statements may b 
inaccurate, for the details « 
fox-hunting history of the eigh 
teenth century are sketchy in 
the extreme. But the most 
important point is beyond all 
doubt—that the present Be: 
keley country has been hunted 
by the Berkeley family for two, 
if not for three, centuries, and 
that the present pack was 
formed in the year 1808. Since 
that year the pack has never 
been dissolved, nor has it, 
except for one single season, 
been without a member of t 
Berkeley family as Master. T 
first Lord Fitzhardinge ruled 
for ten seasons and the seco: 1 


. i) 4 
a _. 
a” 
we 


,_*» 


From left to right: W. Garratt (second whipper-in), Will Morris (huntsman), and #. Pipes (first whipper-in). 
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LORD DUCIE (centre) AND SOME OTHER BERKELEY SUPPORTERS 


IN TORTWORTH PARK. 


yr twenty-nine. Then came the one season (1896-97) under 
committee, after which the third Lord Fitzhardinge was 
laster for twenty seasons and the present Earl of Berkeley for 
even more up to 1928. Since that year Mr. R. G. W. Berkeley 
id Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. Turner, D.s.o., have been Joint 
lasters—a combination upon which it would be very hard 
ideed to improve. So the Berkeley 
ounds really are an instance of a 
family pack,”’ and the many advan- 
ges attaching to the continuity of 
olicy so happily preserved to the 
resent day are reflected not only 
1 the pack itself, but in the country 
ver which it hunts. 

That country extends from 
sristol to Gloucester, bounded on 
he west by the Severn and on the 
ast mainly by the ridge of the Cots- 
olds. Technically it appears that 
he Forest of Dean is also still 
icluded, but although Colonel Ber- 
eley hunted in that neighbourhood 

hundred years ago, the collieries 
ave long since rendered it practically 
alueless from a fox-hunting point 
f view. The Berkeley country 
is remarkable for several reasons. 
Nirst, although it is about thirty 
iiles long, it is nowhere more than 
ten miles wide. Most countries 
hunted four days a week cover 
ive or six hundred square miles, 
but the Berkeley country must 
contain considerably less than 
three hundred square miles, and 
yet they hunt four days a week 
until towards the end of April—a 
wonderful tribute to the Berkeley 
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VISITORS TO THE BERKELEY COUNTRY, 
LADY APSLEY (left) AND MISS WAGG. 


hunting in March and April, when the grass in the Vale is 
beginning to grow and the fences deserve a rest. Foxes are 
inclined to keep to these wooded valleys, but hill hunting always 
provides plenty of galloping and jumping, and, being associated 
with the more genial weather of early spring, it is invariably well 
supported. The rest of the country, lying in the Vale below, 
is almost entirely grass, with only 
one really big covert — Michael 
Wood. Since it produces milk and 
not beef, it is, perhaps, not so 
stifly fenced as, for instance, 
Northamptonshire, which has to 
cater for bullocks, with or without 
gadflies. But what it lacks in 
strength of blackthorn it makes up 
in size of ditches. The latter 
characteristic, indeed, dominates 
all others on ‘‘ the marsh’’— that 
famous stretch of grass on the 
Severn bank, of which the choicest 
portion lies between Oldbury and 
Berkeley, about six miles long and 
from two to three miles wide. Local 
history does not record at what 
date the marsh was drained, but 
whoever was responsible did their 
work uncommonly well. Rushes 
and bog are conspicuous by their 
absence, and although the land is 
heavy in wet weather, the grass 
is very good indeed. But this 
is not achieved without ditches 
—ditches both wide and deep! 
These chasms are locally known 
as ‘“‘rhines” (or ‘‘rheens’”’), a 
word which may well strike terror 
into the heart of any stranger. But 
the Berkeley field somehow man- 


farmers and fox preservers. Then, MR. R. G. W. BERKELEY, M.F.H., AND THE ages to negotiate them, and taken 


the boundaries being a tidal river HON. MRS. 


and a range of hills, there is an 

extraordinary variety even in this small width. Between Stroud 
ind Wootton-under-Edge is a piece of hill country, fenced mainly 
with stone walls and containing a large proportion of light plough 
land, together with some heavily wooded valleys. The going 
is there so perfect that this part is almost entirely reserved for 





MRS. GUNSTON, SIR STANLEY TUBBS AND DR. DENNING. 


BERKELEY. at the pace at which hounds run 
over the marsh, their proportions 
do not, perhaps, appear quite so gigantic. In any case, how- 
ever, it is best for the imaginative not to meditate on them in 
cold blood. <A really bold horse is needed all along the bank 
of the Severn, but it is to the Saturday marsh that the greatest 
glamour attaches for the thrusters. ‘The phrase ‘ Saturday 


MISS BENNETT AND MR. RUSSELL THOMAS. 
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CHARITY, COMRADE, COBWEB, COLUMBINE AND COMFORT, A _ 1926 LITTER. 


marsh ”’ recalls another remarkable feature of this Hunt. Practi- 
cally without exception, the Berkeley meet every Saturday from 
September to March at the kennels. The wonderful supply of 
foxes which this implies is in part explained by the size of the 
Berkeley estate, but it must be remembered that almost all the 
coverts on it are very small. Such a procedure would be im- 
possible were it not that the local farmers are, to a man, active 
supporters of the Hunt. One of the most pleasing features of 
the Berkeley field is that it invariably includes anything from twenty 
to forty farmers on horseback. ‘These farmers are not, it must be 
admitted, in such desperate financial straits as are those in the 
arable countries, but the fact that they do come out on good young 
horses, which are freely bought by other members of the field, 
shows that this particular country, at any rate, manages to make 
the interests of farming and fox hunting go handin hand. Another 
excellent feature of the Hunt is that a large proportion of the foxes 
found on the marsh are 
outliers, and even those 
farmers who do not hunt 
take a great pride in pro- 
ducing them when needed. 
As regards wire, one can 
genuinely say that the 
Berkeley is, for a grass 
country, exceptionally free 
from this curse. The Hunt 
does not spend money in 
taking it down (a most 
dangerous expedient— 
morally more dangerous 
than the wire itself), but 
supplies rails for fencing, 
and with the aid of an excel- 
lent Hunt agricultural show, 
at which may compete only 
those whose farms are free 
from wire during the season, 
ensures that the wire shall 
be kept in check by the 
farmers and not by the sub- 
scribers. Such are the bene- 
fits accruing from = an 
unbroken succession of 
Masters who understand 
the basis on which fox 
hunting exists. 

But the effects of this 
continuity are shown most 
clearly of all in the pack 
itself. There are several 
other packs in England 
which have been in pos- 
session of the same family 
for more than a century, 
but none stamps its own 
peculiar characteristics so 
clearly on individual hounds 
as does the Berkeley. The 
Berkeley Hunt servants 
have never been induced 
to change their yellow coats 
for red ones, nor has the 
typical Berkeley hound ever 
seen fit to appear in the 
once fashionable Belvoir tan 
—now, indeed, he is very 
glad that he did not do so. 





WAGGONER, 1922. 





He is, in fact, light coloured, usually white with pale tan markings 
and according to modern standards is a trifle long though not b 
any means weak in the back. He is apt to be “‘ throaty,” but ha 
good shoulders and excellent ribs; his legs and feet, how- 
ever, would scarcely satisfy a Peterborough judge. But his mos 
distinctive feature is his head, which is short in the nose, wide 
and high in the forehead, thus providing exceptional space fo: 
brains—space which is very well utilised. He is, in fact, the 
foxhound of a century ago, improved merely as to speed, stamina, 
nose and music. ‘The Peterborough enthusiasts have bred their 
hounds to certain standards, which have been largely accepted as 
essential and which, as long as they have not been abused, have 
been of enormous value. The Berkeley family, however, have 
quietly continued to breed from those hounds which have shown 
themselves best able to catch Berkeley foxes. In a country of 
heavy plough or of sharp flints the pack might not show to such 
great advantage, but in their 
own country they are 
supreme. The real test of 
legs and feet is the number 
of years for which they carry 
their possessor, and since 
the Berkeley pack contains 
a great many four, five and 
six season hounds, no one 
need be anxious on that 
account. Nor must this crit 
icism of individual points b« 
considered as reflecting o1 
hunting capabilities — th: 
fact is that the Berkeley 
are a law unto themselves 
It happens that th: 
“father ”’ of the pack, Wag 
goner (1922), is not of the 
distinctive light colour 
But he has the Berkele) 
head, a very wise old head 
and his wonderful bac! 
and ribs show the stoutnes 
which has made him one c 
the outstanding - stallio: 
hounds of the present day 
Many other kennels, besid 
the Berkeley, are deepl 
indebted to him. Parado: 
(1926), is another hounc 
much used by other packs 
badger pied and with beau 
tiful neck and shoulders 
Whynot (1926), Dryde: 
(1927) and Gallant (1927 
are really typical Berkele 
hounds, and Gallant i 
particular gives evidenc 
in his tremendous secon 
thighs of that gallopin 
power which produces th 
brilliant bursts in the Val: 
Donovan (1928) is anoth« 
who looks, and is, a fox 
catcher of the most deter 
mined order; while tw 
brothers, Wanderer an 
Waterloo (1928) are of 
type which the most fastid! 


DRYDEN, 1927. ous Master might envy- 
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GALLANT, 1927. 
igh, being by Waggoner, they would probably produce stock 
h all the Berkeley characteristics. One of the most remark- 
e hounds in the kennel is Trigo, entered this year, who has 
extraordinarily good back and fine ribs for a puppy, and 
id legs and feet, too. He has taken most readily to fox 
nting, and in every 
pect promises to be 
reat stallion hound. 
e more puppy 
serves mention 
\crobat, a handsome 
of Tiverton Actor, 
ose stock have 
n so successful in 
: Duke of Beaufort’s 
d other famous 
nnels. Tiverton 
cor’s grandsires 
re both Berkeley 
d,so that the kennel 
here only crossing 
oit to recover its 
own strains. Mr. 
Berkeley very wisely 
proceeds on_ these 
lines in order that 
he may retain. the 
light colour and other 
features, and the 
success of his breeding 
is shown by the 
colour of such as 
Acrobat and the 
heads of some of the 
stock of Bicester 
Pleader, a similar type of outcross. No one would be more 
pleased than Mr. Berkeley to see the whole pack entirely restored 
to its traditional colour, and in view of the working qualities of 
the oldest strains, no one would be sorrier than the Berkeley 
foxes. Wonderful sport has been provided by these hounds 
during the last few seasons, and hunted by Will Morris, who 
came from the Mendip in 1928 to succeed Jack Scarratt, they 


WANDERER AND 


ACROBAT, 1930. 
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WHYNOT, 1926. 

run up and down the Vale and kill their foxes in brilliant style. 
Foxes are plentiful, and there are very few strong coverts to shelter 
them, so that the Berkeley field are always on the move. It is, by 
nature, a good scenting country, but it is undoubtedly the hounds 
which are the secret of the sport—it is not every pack which 
kills twenty brace of 
cubs in its first ten 
mornings of the cub- 
hunting season, as the 
Berkeley did this 
year ! 

From the riding 
point of view, the 
Berkeley is essentially 
a country of small 
enclosures, well 
fenced, but with 
fences less malicious 
than their attendant 
ditches. One ought, 
therefore, to ride 
with the Berkeley a 
horse rather on the 
small side, handy, 
yet bold enough to 
extend himself over 
his fences and _ to 
face open water. 
In addition, he must 
be fast, and able to 
gallop on in _ heavy 
going—in fact, there 
are not many virtues 
with which he can 
reasonably _ dispense. 
Such paragons are not easily discovered, and when discovered 
are still less easily bought, but if anyone wishes to see a 
pattern with the certainty of being greatly tantalised, let him 
make a careful inspection of the Berkeley Hunt horses. The 
hounds, as has already been mentioned, are in the particular care 
of Mr. Berkeley, and, much to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
Colonel Turner, the other joint Master, has taken charge of the 


WATERLOO, 1928. 


DONOVAN, 1928. 
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Hunt stables. To attempt to do justice here to the horses which 
Colonel Turner has chosen for the Hunt servants would be to 
cramp the space available for the pack itself, and their description 
must be deferred until next week. It is not out of place, however, 
to emphasise for the benefit of intending visitors that they must 
be well mounted in order to see sport with the Berkeley, and 
that they must know how to gallop. But it is a country of which 
the Masters and the supporters really enjoy houndwork, and 
should be avoided by anyone who is accustomed to hunt where 
hounds are perpetually lifted in order that the horses may have 
nothing over which to stumble. Fox hunting, in fact, is the 
first consideration. 

One could continue this panegyric indefinitely, but it is 
time to consider what fox hunting as a whole has to learn from 
the Berkeley country and its management. Of the benefits which 
naturally result to a pack and to a country from continuity of 
management mention has already been made. But here is a 
very good example of the importance of appreciating that fox hunt- 
ing is essentially dependent upon the farmers—that, as long as 
it begins from their level and rises or falls with them, it is a sound 
and healthy institution, whereas if it is organised entirely from 
above, and merely exists on its money, it is nothing more than a 
parasite in the countryside. The time will probably come, 
perhaps all too soon, when subscriptions no longer flow in to 
the Midland grass countries at the present steady rate. If any 
of them have been so foolish as practically to pay their way across 
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country, how will they then face the farmers empty-handed. 
Those countries, like the Berkeley, which are not dependent upon 
their reputation for ‘‘ smartness,’ and whose relations with the 
farmers are founded not on cash, but on personal friendship, wi! 
be unaffected. It is not possible, of course, for every country 
to possess that almost feudal esprit de corps which characterise 
the Berkeley farmers—once lost it is irreplaceable. But there i 
no reason why fox hunting should not be the possession of ever: 
English village. Every farm labourer between Gloucester an: 
Chippenham is familiar with either the yellow coats of the Berkele 
Hunt servants or the green ones of the Duke of Beaufort’s, an 
those packs, though private property, belong “‘ to the country 
far more thoroughly than a great many whose ownership is techni 
cally described by that phrase. As long as the inhabitants 
any district know that the local pack is maintained by their ow 
neighbours in order to hunt their own foxes they will look upo 
that pack as their pack; and as long as that feeling exists fox hunt 
ing need have nothing to fear from decreased subscriptions or an 
other change. The Berkeley country is quite good enough fror 
a riding point of view to have acquired a fleeting reputation f¢ 
‘* smartness.’ With a wisdom, however, which will be increa 
ingly obvious as the years go by, the Berkeley family have continue 
to breed their own distinctive hounds with the object not of amusir 
wealthy strangers, but of hunting those foxes which the inhabitan 
of the Berkeley country are proud to provide for them. Her 
indeed, is a grass country, in which there is no guile. M. F. 





THE MONTAGU’S HARRIER.—I 


By Jan M. 


URING the last five nesting seasons I have studied 
pretty closely the habits at the nest and away from it 
of the Montagu’s harrier. This predatory bird arrives 
on our shores about the middle of April to take up its 
nesting activities, but seldom succeeds in raising its 

young. It is only in such areas that are protected, as in East 
Anglia, that the birds can bring to a satisfactory conclusion their 
endeavours to rear a family, except in the case when, by good luck, 


Ian Thomson. 


THE COCK AND HEN AT THE NEST. 
A photograph of an extremely rare occurrence. 


"THOMSON. 


the nest is not discovered by some ardent collector, or one or bot) 
of the old birds shot by a keeper or some other person who 
suspicious of the Montagu’s actions as far as game or other you 
birds are concerned. 

In a previous article in Country LiFe (June ist, 1929) 
I stated that I did not see at any time anything but sma 
birds brought to the nest, such as meadow pipits and simil: 
small ‘‘ fry.’”” This would be hotly disputed by the preservers 
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ter E. Higham. THE FEMALE ALIGHTING. Copyright 


An amazing photograph showing the finger-like action of the primaries and the fan-like spread of the tail, with the two central feathers 
differing in their pigmentation, 





AS IF POSING 


of game. Since then, I regret to say that I have a different 


tale to tell, as two of the nests I have since worked were 
owned by birds whose preference, without doubt, was for 


game and yet more game. Young pheasants and partridges 
were brought, with only one exception, when the hindquarter 
of a young rabbit was offered to the oldest youngster, but was 
not received with the same enthusiasm as the feathered prey. 
Being of such destructive a nature as far as the killing of game 
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WAITING FOR THE FATHER’S RETURN. 
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TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED. 


youngsters goes, the Montagu’s harrier can hardly be considered 
popular in surrounding game preserves ; but, provided the bird 
do not increase to any great extent, I think it would be a great pit 
if the delightful aerobatics which these birds perform when the 
male brings food to his waiting hen (known as the “‘ pass’’) 
should be lost to those of us who are keen on watching the 
behaviour of all the varied inhabitants of the feathered world, be 
they those that prey on others or their victims. 
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The year 1929 was notable for several new observations to 
e, as well as others, with regard to the general behaviour of the 
lontagu’s harrier. During many years of careful watching by 
sidents in East Anglia the cock bird, until 1929, had never been 
en to visit the nest. During this season four nests were under 
servation, and three of these were visited by the cock. From 
ie of these he was flushed from the eggs. This was also the 
ase from eggs this year. 


So 
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COUNTRY 


A STRUGGLE FOR A TASTY MORSEL. 


LIFE. 


ARRIVES WITH THE CHILDREN’S DINNER. 


In Holland the cock has been seen at the nest, and the Dane 
Weiss (he is now dead, I believe), who wrote a treatise on his 
observations of both the marsh and Montagu’s harrier, shows 
photographs of the cock bird at the nest. I had imagined I had 
finished with photographing the Montagu’s harrier in 1928, but 
when a remote chance of obtaining a record of the cock at the 
nest was possible, I decided to devote a great deal of my time 
to obtaining this. 
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During the hundred hours or more I have actually spent 
in the “‘ hide ”’ at these birds’ nests, I only saw the cock bird there 
for under a minute, and then in two visits, one of just over 
4osecs. and the other about six. I shall never forget the thrill 
I had as, looking through my peephole some fourteen feet from 
the nest, I saw a flash of grey pass in front of me and, looking 
down, I saw the cock Montagu standing not more than three 
feet from me. There he was in all his glory, his wonderful ashy 
grey plumage and strikingly black primaries. This was all 
that I could take in at this moment of excitement and yet dis- 
appointment, because he was not in range of my lens and I could 
do nothing and dare not move. What would he do. Suddenly, 
with a flick of his wings, he alighted on the side of the nest with 
his back towards me and head down and out of sight of my lens. 
Should I take one like this just for a record? I determined 
to wait and risk him turning his head. It seemed an eternity, 
but he did, and I got him. But I also got his mate, which is 
more valuable than anything I had ever done in bird photography. 

This visiting of the nest by the cock with the hen still remain- 
ing may have been due to her refusing sometimes to leave her 
young ones when her mate brought food. The usual procedure 
is, as I have already explained, for the hen to take the food from 
the cock in the air (the “‘ pass’’). The cock, in the cases 
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when he came to the nest, arrived above, as usual, and, calling 
to his mate beneath him, expected her to rise and take the food 
from him. All she did was to scream at him with wide ope 
mandibles. After a time he, presumably, got tired of circling 
round, and decided to get rid of his prey by handing it ove: 
to her at the nest side. I am only giving my own view of this 
and my presumption may be entirely wrong. 

I consider, therefore, that I am extremely lucky to have go 
a still result, as the male bird’s visits appear to be so short i: 
duration that it is only sufficient to drop by the young ones pre: 
which they can deal with themselves if they are large enough 
if they are not, then the hen will tear it up for them on he 
return, or, as in the case of my two birds, as soon as the coc 
has left. 

The wonderful photograph of the female Montagu’s harriec 
alighting, was taken by my friend Mr. Walter Higham, whos 
beautiful work in both film and still photography is well know: 
I am extremely grateful to him for allowing me to have it for m: 
article. I consider this completes the sequence, as it shows th 
finger-like action of the primaries and the fan-like spread of th 
tail, with the two central feathers differing in their pigmentatior 
coupled with the raising of the feathers of the wing coverts due t 
the upward rush of air as she “‘ back pedals.’ 





OTHER PEOPLE’S CLUBS 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


HAVE played once or twice lately with someone who had 
to use someone else’s clubs. If the someone is a partner, 
the experience is, at worst, an anxious one, and there is 
such an excellent excuse for the side that defeat is, in 
anticipation, robbed of its sting, while the remote possibility 

of victory is glorious. If, on the other hand, the someone is 
an opponent, I do not feel so comfortable. If he wins, I shall 
be apt, in a self-conscious manner, to think that I look foolish ; 
and if I win, I shall think, still more self-consciously, that other 
people will not give me any credit. 

The two players that I have in mind were both very good 
golfers. The first was that lady champion of, I hope, a not 
remote future, Miss Wanda Morgan. It was in the Mixed 
Foursomes on the Kent Playing Fields day at Leeds Castle. 
My partner having failed, Miss Morgan gallantly offered to 
come to the rescue, if she could borrow some clubs. She did 
borrow those of Miss Cecil Leitch, which were decidedly 
heavier and longer than her own. Seizing them at the bottom 
of the leather, she proceeded to play so well with them that 
we halved our round with Bogey, tied for second place, and 
each obtained a nice little box full of nice new little golf balls. 
The only clubs in the borrowed pack that seemed to trouble 
my partner at all were the irons. Being a modern young lady, 
she wanted them to have numbers on them, and they hadn’t. 
She also wanted, in the modern fashion, to play a full rather 
than a half shot with any iron club; consequently, with no 
numbers to guide her, she once or twice “‘ overpowered ” 
the green. I hope it is not unchivalrous to say this of an 
admirable partner, but it struck me as rather interesting. 

My opponent with unfamiliar clubs was Mr. Eric Prain, last 
year’s Cambridge captain, who is up again this term and leading 
the side. ‘There were moments when I wished he had his 
own clubs, or, at any rate, his own putter. A man witha strange 
putter is always to be feared, because we all know the surprisingly 
brilliant effect that a brand new putter out of the shop will 
sometimes have on our own putting. When Mr. Prain further 
informed me that he had a new system of putting, which some- 
body had taught him, I thought I was inevitably doomed ; 
and for the firs. twelve holes or so he holed out, as I thought, 
horribly well, and there was nothing much to complain of 
afterwards. I do not know whether the kind friend who lent 
it him will ever get that putter back. His driving, too, was 
good, or, at least, it was quite good enough for me, and so were 
his short pitches. Just as in Miss Morgan’s case, it was the 
irons that bothered him. He clearly was not comfortable 
with them ; they were rather different from his own, and he 
was always a little doubtful how far they would take him. This, 
on a course where the distances are as puzzling as they are 
at Royston, was a distinct disadvantage to him, and just enabled 
me to save my modest bacon. 

It would be rash to generalise from these two examples, 
but I am inclined to think that strange irons are more difficult 
to play with than any other strange clubs. Sir Walter Simpson 
has said that every man had a scheme of approaching known 
only to himself and his caddie. ‘That is not quite so true now 
as when it was written, because the golfer of to-day has more 
irons than his predecessors and plays fewer and simpler shots 
with each of them, but, still, everybody may be said to have 
something of a “‘ scheme,” which is liable to be upset by alien 


clubs. In the case of a strange driver there is no such schem 
to be thought of ; there is only one shot to be attempted wit 
it, namely, the full bang ; granted that the club is of the sam 
lie as our own (that is intensely important), we may drive un 
commonly well with it, the more so because we feel that w 
have got to take plenty of pains over each shot and must no 
lash out in too care-free a manner. I remember, long age 
ago, Mr. Guy Ellis playing three rounds a day at St. Andrew: 
and declaring that he took out a different set of clubs for eac! 
round, because then ‘“‘ you could not get stale with them.’ 
His was an erratic gift not to be imitated, but there is somethin; 
in this apparently fantastic belief of his; it is not always : 
good plan to be so familiar with your clubs as to be in dange: 
of growing bored with them. 

Not very long ago I had the good fun of having Mr. Roge: 
Wethered as my partner in a foursome when he had just got 
a new set of eleven iron clubs from America. I had a notion 
that we should do pretty well, because, however much my partner 
might be bored with me, he would be sure to be interested in 
his new possessions. And we did very well, though I claim 
none of the credit, having nothing to do but keep my little 
“shotties ” more or less in play. Mr. Wethered had to do : 
great deal of sorting and searching among his clubs, whic! 
were numbered down to “double six” in the manner o 
dominoes, after which I lost count ; but having got the righ: 
number, he always played an irreproachable shot with it. The 
were very big and strong and heavy, and I observed, with du 
humility, that No. 4 put the ball more or less dead at a one-sh: 
hole when I should have employed what I call in now obsolet 
language a driving iron in order to scramble on the edge « 
the green. That, however, is the kind of way in which [I lik 
my partners to humiliate me. 

At one time Mr. Laidlay used to have a habit, which becan 
traditional, of going into the professional’s shop before a 
important match and buying a new brassey. ‘That seems t 
me a brave deed, for a brassey is, as a rule, a more difficult clu 
to break in than a driver, which we use only with a teed bal! 
it can do terrible damage if it has a fit of topping. It needs 
touch of genius to take a brand new one in a match, and | a1 
talking of gutty days when there was plenty of brassey play 
but then genius was just what Mr. Laidlay had, a kind of impis 
genius which defied conventions and rejoiced in its ow 
eccentricity. I think I have seen Mr. John Ball, too, take or 
a new wooden club on fairly important occasions and pla 
perfectly with it; but, then, if we could swing the club as h 
does, what amusing risks would we not all run? For most « 
us it 7s a risk, because so much depends on the first shot or tw 
with the strange club. If we hit them, well and good, but 
we do not, we have not a sufficient reserve of confidence in 01 
methods to believe that all will soon come right again. If tl 


strange club is one that we have not bought, but borrowec . 


there is the further risk that we shall fall desperately in lov 
with it and then that the tiresome lender will want to have 


back. In such cases there is something to be done by sheex 


brazen dishonesty and, short of that, we may make such a 
appeal to his better nature that he can hardly resist. Lendin 
clubs is a perilous business. How often do we hear, “ Th: 
confounded So-and-So has got my best iron and I cuwn’t get 
out of him.” 
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WINDSOR CASTLE 


THE STATE APARTMENTS.—I 


The King’s Eating Room and the Queen’s Presence Chamber were decorated by Gibbons 


and Verrio in 1678. 


FTER his Restoration Charles II gradually put in hand 

the repair of the Royal fortress, most ancient and 

most historic of the Crown’s palaces, which, in 1670, 

John Evelyn described as “‘ exceedingly ragged and 
ruinous.” During the last ten years of his reign 

he transformed the irregular ranges of buildings, that from the 
twelfth century till the end of the Tudor Dynasty had been 
fitted to the changing needs of a king’s residence, into trim, 
businesslike blocks that in prints and drawings have the charm 
of a toy fort. To the romantic eyes of the early nineteenth 
century, and no less, perhaps, to our own, those square, solid 
blocks pierced by regular ranges of arched windows seemed 





1.—GIBBONS’ 


CARVING IN THE 


Copyright. 


KING’S EATING ROOM. 


The Van Dyck Room was reconstructed by Wyattville in 1827. 


unimaginative. But mouldering fortifications had no glamou 
in 1675. Windsor Castle was still regarded as a fortress i: 
fact, as is witnessed by the expense to which Charles II wen 
in putting its defences in repair. When he turned to the portio: 
appropriated to his residence it would seem to have struc! 
him as being not only uncomfortable, but incongruous wit! 
his modernised fortress. Hugh May, his architect, was 
therefore, called upon to accommodate suites of rooms of th¢ 
utmost magnificence within walls that should at least not put 
out of countenance the grave parades of the garrison nor 
echo falsely the rumble of artillery. 

But Sir Walter Scott taught King George IV that castles 
were essentially medizval 
buildings, so in 1825 Sir Jeffrey 
Wyattville was instructed to 
give Windsor Castle the aspect 
of a truly feudal fortress, with- 
out, however, allowing romance 
to impede the replanning of 
the interior in accordance with 
comfort and magnificence. 
Great as has been Windsor’s 
gain in dramatic power by 
his re-building, the wholesale 
destruction that he wrought 
within represents as great a 
loss in splendour. For the 
rooms adorned by _ Verrio, 
Grinling Gibbons and the rest 
formed as complete an example 
of what could be accomplished 
in Charles II’s_ reign as 
Hampton Court affords of the 
maturer work of the same 
craftsmen twenty years later. 

Three of Charles II’s 
rooms, however, remain intact 
and, taken together with the 
accounts for the whole work 
published by St. John Hope 
in his monumental Windsor 
Castle, and Pyne’s drawings 
made just before the recon- 
struction, enable us to form 
a vivid picture in our minds 
of the splendour of ling 
Charles’s Windsor. It is, 
indeed, as the successors of 
Pyne that the proprietors ot 
Country Lire received Their 
Majesties’ gracious command 
to photograph the State Apart- 
ments in order to record their 
contents as : arranged and 
supplemented during _ the 
present reign. 

Readers of Mr. H. Clifford 
Smith’s forthcoming book on 
Buckingham Palace—the fruit 
of many years’ photography 
and research—will have ample 


“CL” opportunity of seeing happy 
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‘pyright. 
On the walls are carved festoons composed of the fruits of earth and air and sea. 


Verrio’s ceiling represents the Banquet of the Gods. 
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ORANGE, AFTERWARDS KING WILLIAM III. 
' Honthorst in the Queen’s Audience Chamber. 
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results achieved by Queen Mary’s informe; 
taste in distributing the magnificent Roya 
collection of furniture in situations bes 
fitted to reveal the beauty of individua 
pieces and to form agreeable ensemble: 
It will also be apparent in that wor! 
how assiduous both Their Majesties hay 
been in adding to the treasures of th 
palace objects zsthetically or historical! 
related to the building. At Windsor, whic! 
can be regarded as the historic home 
the British monarchy, the same affectionat 
care is even more strongly in evidence 
and can be appreciated by the public t 
whom the State Apartments are accessibl 
It is by Their Majesties’ gracious permissio: 
that these specially taken photographs ar 
now published. 

The extent of Wyattville’s destructio 
of Charles II’s apartments was greate 
than either the King or his architect ha: 
originally intended, having been necessitate 
by the serious decay of much of Hug! 
May’s structure discovered as work pri 
gressed. Ceiling beams in particular we: 
found to have rotted, and their renews 
involved the destruction of Verrio’s ceiling: 
In most of the rooms, however, it w: 
found possible to preserve the walls, s 
that the characteristic “salad” cornice: 
of carved wood are still to be seen, and ws 
are at least assured of the plan of th 
Carolean palace having been to a great 
extent preserved. 

This plan, although confused by James 
Wyatt’s, Wyattville’s and Salvin’s alterations 
made between 1800 and 1866, did, in fact, 


preserve in its main lines the plan of 


Edward III’s adaptation of the Domus 
Regis of Henry I, which, in its turn, had 
made use of the exterior walls of a still 
earlier Norman domus built against the 
north wall of the Upper Ward. Prior to 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth the ‘Terrace, 
from which the public now gain access to 
the State Apartments, did not exist, the 
curtain wall rising sheer from the slopes 
of the hill. At a place on these walls now 
corresponding, appropriately enough, to 
the Throne Room formed by George IV, 
Henry II had his abode in a string of room: 
running along the wall. West of them 
projected a wing containing the Queen’: 
lodging—the germ of the apartments fo: 
the Consort, who has ever since bee 
associated with that part of the building 
lying west of the King’s apartments ; anc 
east of them a hall, also projecting south- 
wards. ‘The court so formed was enclose: 
on its fourth side by a chapel parallel t 
the outer wall. This court became th 
King’s Cloister and Herb Garden, subse 
quently known as Horn Court, and wa 
filled in by Wyattville with the Waterlo: 
Chamber. 

West of this quadrangle Henry II 
formed another, the buildings around whic! 
accommodated his family in proximity t 
the Queen. Prince Edward, later Kin 
Edward I, had lodgings on the north sid 
of it in a position approximately marked b: 
Charles II’s Eating Room (Fig. 2). 

When William of Wykeham enlarge: 
the palace for King Edward III, this wester 
court, known as the Little Cloister o 
Brick Court, was retained, though th 
buildings surrounding it were reconstructe: 
more or less in their present form. Th 
chapel range was lengthened by the buildin 
of St. George’s Hall for the Knights c 
the Garter. At the farther, eastern, en 
of this hall communication was_ provide: 
with the kitchens accommodated in th: 
north-east angle of the curtain walls. Wes 
of the chapel Wykeham placed the entranc: 
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porch leading to a staircase between the two cloisters up to the 
first floor on which all the apartments were situated. The 
fourteenth century undercroft still survives under the south 
range of the State Apartments. 

~ This arrangement, consisting of three courts lying east 
and west along.the curtain wall, was found intact by Charles II 
and was preserved by his architect. Hugh May, however, 
demolished all the old buildings north of Brick Court and erected 
in their place the four-storey block called the Star Building 
after a Garter Star, carved and painted, that adorned its north 
fac He also re-faced the Norman outwalls of the original 
King’s Lodging eastwards, inserting two rows of arched windows. 
Th  unromantic aspect of May’s buildings as seen from the 
nor h is given in Batty Langley’s elevation reproduced at the 
he» | of this article. 
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[he apartments to be described in this article lie around 
the »rmer Brick Court, which remained open, though encroached 
upc , until Salvin filled it with the Grand Staircase in 1866. 
Til. hen the King’s Eating Room had overlooked Brick Court 
fro. the north, while south of it lay the Queen’s Audience and 
Pre nce Chambers, with the Queen’s Gallery or Ball Room, 
nov the Van Dyck Room, forming its western side and opening 
int’ -he Queen’s Withdrawing Room, now the Picture Gallery 
ove »oking the terrace to the north. 

Che Royal Warrant for Hugh May, Comptroller of the 
Wo. s at Windsor, to “ pull down and alter in severall places 
the utwalls and other buildings in Our Royall Castle” was 
issu 1 to the Constable, Prince Rupert, in September, 1675, 
afte demolition had for some months been in progress. May, 
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who was appointed in 1673 and held the office till his death 
in 1684, is frequently confused, much to his discredit, with 
another person of the same name notoriously associated with 
the Castle in Charles II’s reign—Baptist May, Keeper of the 
Privy Purse to the King, and, as Mr. Avray Tipping expresses 
it, ““ his companion at the evening revels in the Royal Mistresses’ 
apartments.” May, with Webb and Sir Roger Pratt, was one 
of Inigo Jones’s “‘ school”? who evolved the “ Charles II 
style ”—Cassiobury and Eltham Lodge were of his designing. 
Like Webb, he was disappointed when the young “‘ amateur ” 
Christopher Wren was promoted over his head to be Surveyor 
General of the Works in 1669. Wren, however, had no official 
control over Windsor until May’s death. Judging from a 
sweeping project for the remodelling of the Upper Ward which 
Wren put before King William III in 1698, the re-building 


- 
rs ores 
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of the State Apartments would have been as much more drastic 
as it would have been dramatic had he been consulted in 1675. 

It is interesting to find that the cost of re-building the 
State Apartments was met by Charles II out of the Irish Revenue, 
£20,000 a year being earmarked for this purpose. Between 
1675 and 1678 an average of {£23,000 was spent annually on 
the re-building. The shell seems to have been finished in 
1676 by the master mason, Joshua Marshall, and the master 
bricklayer, Maurice Emmett. The former is best remembered 
for the carving of the base of Charles I’s statue at Charing 
Cross, while Emmett was employed by Wren at Hampton 
Court and Chelsea Hospital. The principal joiners were 
Alexander Fort, and John and Thomas Turner. By the close 
of the period covered by the 1675-78 Account Roll, payments 
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had begun to Grinling Gibbons and Henry Phillips, carvers. fitting and placing of severall of his Matis Pictures sett ove 
Phillips, who is not found associated with Gibbons elsewhere, all the chimneys and doors in the Kinges and Queenes lodgin.’s 
was master carver to the King, and probably executed the and several journeys to some of his Mati‘ other Howses : 
common carving, such as that in the cornices, just as Streeter, make choice of such Pictures,” received £50. 
the Sergeant Painter, did all the common painting, while it All the rooms illustrated in this article appear to h y 
was Seignior Verrio and Mounseer Coussin who were employed __ been finished by the end of 1678. The King’s Eating Ro: 
for the decorative painting and gilding. Gerard Dyllenburgh, which is now entered by one of its Gothicised windows fi 
“ for his Extraordinary Care and Paines in Enlarging, Painting,  Salvin’s top-lit staircase in Brick Court, is thus deprived 
direct daylight. 
room is almost 
square, with 
recess at each 
for service or 
musicians. W 
the court was fi 
in, these reces; 
were deepened 
given skylig! 
The walls are h 
with festoons 
Gibbons’s car 
composed of s 
jects for the ta 
—fruits of the 
of the earth and 
the air. Round , 
overmantel picture of 
Catharine of Braga: 
by Jacob Huysman, 
festoons are particul 
elaborate, though tl 
consist of Gibbo: 
normal repertory 
flowers. The objects 
project in some ca 
fully one foot. As } 
Avray ‘Tipping 
pointed out in 
book on Gibbons, th 
blocks out of whi 
these festoons Ww 
carved must have c: 
sisted of about h 
a dozen layers of lime 
wood glued together, 
since 2ins. was Co! 
sidered the maxim 
depth advisable 
planks intended to | 
carved. All Gibbors’s 
carving at Windsor 
been painted, so 
as these apartme 
are concerned, w ! 
a thin coating of \ 
nish, which, whil 
shows off the chai 
teristic light colou: 
the wood and prot 
it from decay, ¢ 
not materially dimi: 
its effect. The ceil 
for which Ve 
received {250 in 1/ 
represents the Banc 
of the Gods, the 
containing a deligh 
variety of fish 
fowl. Either side of 
the chimneypiece h 
panels of Brus 
tapestry displaying 
; arms of Ki 
FEBS TAME SARIN ERE SO apt as William III and Qu 
* ~ ‘e : : Mary, which were | 
chased by their pre 
Majesties and ad 
to the Royal collect 
Next to the tapesi 
are a pair of mir 
with carved and 
frames made for Qu » 
Anne. 
Crossing the st 
case that now fills 
5-—PORTRAIT OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS WITH SPECIALLY CARVED LETTERING court, we come i 
BY GIBBONS. the Queen’s Gu 
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Room—originally decorated, like the 
other rooms, by Gibbons, Ver: 
and the joiners, but now a Got 
hall adorned with military troph 
Opening out of it is the Quee 
Presence Chamber, which leads 
the Queen’s Audience Cham 
(Fig. 6). The ceiling of e 
was painted by Verrio with Qu 
Catharine of Braganza as 
central figure, in the one 
surrounded by Virtues, and in 
other seated in a chariot drawn 
<wans to the temple of Viri 
They are among Verrio’s happ 
compositions, but, in common \ 
the rest of his work, lack the ra 
of clear resonant colour that Th« 
hill achieved in his ceilings. 
walls of both rooms are hi 
with Gobelins tapestries telling 
story of Esther and Ahazue: 
designed by Cozetti in 178 
magnificent in their clean, 1 
colour and baroque turbule: 
The Presence Chamber cont: 
such a wealth of exquisite cary 
that the illustrations are 
numerous to be packed into 
present article. ‘They are, the » 
fore, postponed till next we k 
In both rooms there are elabor 
over-door carvings, that surround. ig 
the portrait of Mary Queen 
Scots in the Audience Cham 
having called for special treatme: 
In the portrait the Queen is holding 
a crucifix over a representation 
her own execution. Gibbons su 
mounted the picture with | 
initials laid upon  outstretch: 
wings supporting the  Engli 
crown, flanked by the trumpets 
of Fame. 

An ebony and _ tortoisesh: 
cabinet presented to Queen Victori: 
by the eighth Lord Belhzven 
having belonged to the Queen 
Scots is preserved in this room, | 
is, in reality, of Flemish work 
the mid-seventeenth century. ‘I 
furniture also includes a_ pair 
Japanese lacquer cabinets set up 
gesso tables of the early eightee: 
century, and an interesting m 
quetry writing-table with a lacqi 
top and carved and gilt legs oi 
pattern of which there are th: 
examples at Windsor. ‘There 
also an important ebony cabi 
heavily enriched with gilt a 
embossed metal and containing 
marquetry recess, made in Fland 
in the third quarter of the seve 
teenth century. 

From the Presence Chaml 
we turn north into the Van Dy 
Room, formerly the Queen’s Gall« 
or Ball Room, which looks we 
wards at the Norman gate to t 
Lower Ward. During the rec: 
re-decoration of the room the fl 
was taken up in order to strengtl 
the joists. This revealed hee 
oak beams averaging a foot squ 
in section, which there is no reas 
to doubt are the original fl 
beams of Edward III’s Quee 
Chamber, the walls of which : 
undisturbed. Though this was « 
of the rooms where Wyattville h 
to take down Verrio’s ceiling, t 
salad cornice carved by Gibb« 
and Phillips survives. In Geo1 
Bickham’s Delicie Britannia (174 
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8.—THE VAN DYCK ROOM, LOOKING SOUTH. 


The door on the right communicates with the Queen’s Audience Chamber. 
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It was the Queen’s Ballroom till redecorated by Wyattville in 1827. 
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in which the State Apartments are described in some detail, 
we are told that— 

On the ceiling is represented Britannia with various Emblematical 

Figures denoting the Liberty of Europe. In the Cornishes are the 
Four Seasons and the Twelve Signs of the Zodiack. 
There were two chimneypieces, ‘“‘ over one is a beautiful repre- 
sentation of the Arts and Sciences ”—which we may suppose 
to refer to a lost work of Gibbons’s, and there were over-door 
pictures framed by Gibbons as in the Presence and Audience 
Chambers. The walls were hung with Brussels tapestry. 

But although this has all disappeared, the existing contents 
of the room more than compensate the loss, since they comprise 
many of the finest pictures in the Royal collection and some 
of the most sumptuous pieces of furniture. All the great 
Van Dycks—except his ‘‘ St. Martin” in the Rubens Room— 
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The Throne Room and the Queen’s Presence Chamber 
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are concentrated here. The triple portrait of Charles I, don 
for a bust, and the group of his children are over the chimney- 
piece, a full face and a profile of Queen Henrietta Maria o: 
either side of it. The two gigantic canvases of the King o: 
a white horse, and seated beside the Queen with their children 
fill much of the east wall. 

Between the windows are the silver tables and mirror 
presented by the City of London to Charles II and William I] 
respectively. 

Space forbids allusion to the rest of the room’s furniture 
It consists for the most part in the finest French work o 
Louis XV and Louis XVI. Four magnificent commodes « 
Oriental lacquer are mounted in superbly modelled ormol 
A bracket clock and pedestal of boule work mounted in ormo! 
dates from the reign of Louis XIV. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 


will be described in the next issue of COUNTRY LIFE. 





AT THE 


THE YEAR IN 

ID the theatre advance in 1930? Or go back? 
Or just remain stationary? Perhaps to the con- 
temporary observer the English theatre always 

appears to remain stationary. It is only when one 

takes a survey over a prolonged period that one 

observes movement in the theatre, such movement being slow 
and imperceptible like that of the trouser-button which you 
lose at the top of Mont Blane and pick up at the door of your 
hotel some forty years later. Nevertheless, it is one’s duty 
to put the old question: What about the drama? And at 
once one must qualify this question so that it reads: Which 


drama? The drama of Shaftesbury Avenue to which everybody 
goes, or the 
drama of some 


poky atticor cellar 

in which three- 

fifths of ‘* The manana} more iy 
Duchess of 
Malfi” is per- 
formed before 
nine people, seven 
of whom wear 
spectacles and 
two of whom 
are poets?  Per- 
haps this should 
be said about 
London’s little 
theatres, in which 
I include the 
play-producing 
societies, that 
though a_ great 
many of their 
productions are 
mere pretentious 
bosh, they do, 
in most years, 
discover quite a 
number of pieces 
which would 
never otherwise 
be commercially 
produced. This 
year the crop 
has been thin, 
though one can 
say that no 
commercial man- 
ager, if he had 
not been shown 
the way, would 
have dreamed 
of putting on 
“Charles and 
Mary” or “ Down 
Our Street.” 
Alas, that these 
delightful plays 
failed! Among 














‘PRIVATE LIVES.” 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence as Amanda and Mr. Noel Coward as Elyot. 


THEATRE 
THE THEATRE 


good plays which the commercial managers discovered fo 
themselves we must count ‘“ The Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
‘ Private Lives,” ‘‘ Street Scene,” ‘On the Spot ” and * Th 
Man in Possession.” ‘There is a long list of respectable piece 
of the theatre which, though they may not stand scrutiny a 
examples of good thinking and good logic, have yet prove: 
successes. ‘This is because these plays have succeeded in ai 
that part of dramatic art which appeals more to sentimen: 
and the emotions than to the intellect. Among such play 
we must count “ The Silent Witness,” ‘‘ Petticoat Influence,’ 
“The Way to Treat a Woman” ‘“‘ Michael and Mary ” and 
“The Breadwinner.” There is yet another class of roaring 
successes in 
which I shall 
mention four 
plays. each of 
which is_ perfect 
in its kind. 
These are: 
“Almost a Honey- 
moon,”’ “A Night 
Like This,” “ Let 
Us be Gay ” and 
“Te’a a2 Bey.’ 
Lastly, there i: 
a short listo! 
admirable _ plays 
which just failed 
to hit the public 
taste. Thes« 
are: “ This Wa) 
to Paradise, 
‘Charles and 
Mary,” ‘“ Dow: 
Our Street’ 
and ‘ Badger’ 
Green.” 

In the wa: 
of foreign visitor 
and experiment 
the year has bee 
quite sensational 
This has __ bee: 
almost entirel) 
due to the en 
thusiasm of Mr 
Cochran and Mr 
Maurice Browne 
We had th 
German Player 
headed by Her 
Moissi in ‘Tol 
stoy’s “Th 
Living Corpse ’ 
and Shakespeare’ 
* Hamlet,” whic! 
might also be de 
scribed as a livin; 
corpse so far a 
the West End o 
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London is concerned. Even Mr. John 
Gielgud’s fine performance from over 
the water failed to galvanise the greatest 
masterpiece of dramatic art the world 
has ever seen into anything which the 
box-office is justified in calling life. 
{hen we -had the Pitoéffs in “ La 
Dame aux Camélias,’” moribund any 
time these last fifty years, and in the 
ver-vigorous “‘ Saint Joan.” M. Pitoéff 
as desirous of playing Hamlet over 
‘re. Unfortunately, some other French 
eatre holds the rights in the French 
anslation of what, after all, is our 
1y, and could not see its way to 
mit any other French players than 
own to perform our play in our 
pital. There followed some lively 
panese, to the interpretation of whose 

t the whole body of English dramatic 
iticism rose heroically. Mr. Paul 
»beson came and saw us in “ Othello,” 
ough, owing to the scanty lighting 
vuchsafed us by the producer, we can 
rdly be said to have seen him, and 
o few people came. The year, how- 
er, is not yet over, and before these 
1eS appear in print we shall certainly 
ive seen Mr. Wallace’s new play and 
r. Cochran’s new musical comedy. 
» much for the plays. Now for 
mething about the players, those who 
ive come on and those who have gone 
ack. Here let me suggest that no 
ayer, or very few players, deteriorate. 
ymetimes a great actress like Bern- 
irdt, rushing all over the globe to 
rform before Zulus, Fiji Islanders, 
»wery Toughs, Hottentots and Red 
idians, loses some of the fine lustre 
her art by the use of effects 
necessary with civilised audiences. 
ut there are no Bernhardts. Some- 
mes a great actor like Irving will exalt 
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defect into a virtue. Irving was an im- “THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET.” 
1ensely fine actor in spite of his curious Mr. Cedric Hardwicke as Edward Moulton-Barrett, and Miss Gwen Ffrang¢on-Davies as Elizabeth 


ait and extraordinary pronunciations. 

But towards the end of his career it is probable that he came 
regard these as among the reasons for his eminence. ‘To 
ine vulgar they were the reasons ; certainly without them he 
might not have attracted notice. But, again, there are to-day 
io Irvings. All our good players are as good as they were, 
and if anybody thinks the contrary let him go and see Miss 
Marie Tempest. Many young players have done very well. 
‘They are so many that I cannot hope to give the complete 
list, but I feel I must mention Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson, 
who is going from strength to strength, Miss Angela Baddeley, 
\liss Marie Ney, Miss Celia Johnson, Miss Diana Wynyard, 
Miss Kathleen Harrison ; and among the young men Mr. Roland 
Culver, Mr. John Wyse, Mr. Wallace Geoffrey, Mr. Frank 
Lawton and M:. Edgar Norfolk. Looking to the future of 
the stage, and judging it by the growing talent of the day, I 

would say that the position was never happier. 
Now for something more amusing. Everybody wants to 
know what is the best play of the year. To my mind _ there 
are only two plays in it. One by general consent is Mr. Rudolf 
Besier’s ‘‘ The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” and that being so 
there is no more to be said about it. The second play is Mr. 
y»ward’s “* Private Lives.’ Many people may be astonished 
this choice and wonder why such a very light play should 
: given the preference over more serious efforts. ‘The answer 
to be found in the old business of judging according to the 
cellence achieved in the play’s own plane. Many readers of 
OUNTRY LiFe will appreciate an illustration which I shall 
aw from the agricultural show. Suppose you had a yearling 
lt or filly which in conformation, action and promise was all 
vearling ought to be, /.e., one hundred per cent. good. Suppose 
animal was first in its class. Now take an animal, stallion 
brood mare, which though not more than seventy per cent. 
what such an animal ought to be was also first because it 
is the best in its class. Now suppose this imperfect animal 
d the perfect yearling to compete for championship. ‘To 
uch would the reader give it? Similarly, a perfect farce or 
‘ht comedy is to be appraised above a dull tragedy or an 
perfect examination of a social problem. And it is in view 
these reasons that I select ‘“‘ Private Lives ” as the second-best 


play of the year. Nor must we be put off because Mr. Coward 
writes trivial plays about trivial people. Wilde proclaimed that 
“The Importance of Being Earnest ” was a trivial comedy for 
serious people, and the same challenge is implicit in Mr. Coward’s 
plays, though to judge from his detractors they would desire 
him to write serious plays for trivial people. Mr. Ivor Brown, 
in a book of essays published the other day, says that one of the 
first qualities of a good critic is never to make the cardinal 
blunder of damning an artist for failing in that for which he 
had no mind. Let me give an illustration culled from another 
art. Frederick Delius calls one of his symphonic poems “ Brigg 
Fair,” and it is patent to the meanest capacity that as a representa- 
tion in sound of the hurdy-gurdys, the coconut-shies, and the 
stall-keepers bidding the lads and lasses come and see the Fat 
Lady, the piece is the rankest failure. At the same time I 
cannot imagine a viler piece of musical criticism. For even 
to my mean musical capacity it is obvious that what Delius was 
painting was the mood of introspective melancholy induced in 
him by the prospect of other people’s happiness! Everybody 
is going to be dead in a hundred years, so why not be miserable ? 
—is obviously the clue to Delius’s enchanting work, and as 
such it should be judged. The clue to Mr. Coward’s comedies 
is that as everybody is going to be dead in a good deal less than 
a hundred years, why not be happy while we may? This 
author has been blamed for making his latest hero say to his 
latest heroine : ‘‘ Let’s be superficial and pity the poor Philoso- 
phers. Let’s blow trumpets and squeakers and enjoy the 
party as much as we can. Come and kiss me, darling, before 
your body rots and worms pop in and out of your eye-sockets ! ” 
I submit that blame is all wrong here. After all, this was 
Antiquity’s favourite theme, and I seem to remember an 
Elizabethan who wrote : 
In delay there lies no plenty ; 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 

Finally, and in case readers want to know what in my humble 
opinion is the finest piece of acting of the year, I shall choose 
Mr. Godfrey Tearle’s performance of Horatio in the Haymarket 
matinée of ‘‘ Hamlet.” GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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Erthig service was next thing to an inkeritance.—‘‘ Nimrod,” 1842. 
T Erthig, in Denbighshire, a house built in James II’s 
short reign, there are many rooms which bear the dignified 
stamp of its eighteenth century owners, John Meller, 
and Simon and Philip Yorke who followed him—the 
long wainscoted saloon with its gilt mirrors and gessoed 
furniture, the little room hung with Soho tapestry, the Chinese 
bedroom with its green walls and tall wrought bed. But even 
rarer is the hall (Fig. 1) with its gallery of dead and gone servants 
painted in ‘‘ their habit as they lived,’ with the implements of 
their craft or service. Over the door hang two “‘ black jacks,”’ 
over the chimneypiece the blunderbuss used by the mail-coach 
guard, who was the communicating link with London; on the 
ceiling are the swords of the Militia commanded by Philip Yorke 
arranged in trophies. ‘The servants’ portraits, painted, it is 
said, for two guineas apiece, hang high up on the walls of the 
low-ceilinged room, and some account of each one’s service 
and peculiarities is inscribed on a scroll. ‘‘ Nimrod,’’ writing 
his reminiscences in 1842, says that “‘ Erthig service was next 
thing to an inheritance. As to giving a guess as to how long 
Mrs. Salisbury the housekeeper, Mrs. Rice the cook, Molly Jones, 
fille de chambre to Mrs. Yorke and to Mr. Yorke as well, Mason 
the butler, Jones the gardener, Henshaw the keeper and Charles 
the coachman lived in the family, it is beyond my recollection 
even to guess at.’”? Very few servants, he adds, lived better 
or happier than the Erthig servants did. 

The doggerel verses on the portraits, which are dated 1791 
to 1793, are by Philip Yorke, author of the Royal Tribes of Wales, 
who succeeded to Erthig in 1767 and died in 1804. ‘‘ Nimrod ”’ 
speaks of him as an “accomplished gentleman” who, with an 
income of seven thousand a year, which he spent royally, never 
had a shilling in his pocket. The leading feature of his house 
was “that excellent virtue hospitality. Although the words 
waste not, want not were written in large capitals in the kitchen, 
so that all who ran could read, as neither the master or mistress 
troubled themselves about the miserable minutiz of either the 
buttery or the larder, economy was out of the question.” 
““Nimrod ”’ also speaks of his extreme good nature, shown in 
his treatment of his servants, ‘“‘ in which it may be said, the master 
was lost in the kindness of the man.’”’ His kindness sometimes 
bordered on laxity, for when a friend warned him that his coach- 
horses were looking ill, he ‘‘ observed that he believed his 
coachman kept pigs and that his name was Robin.” A real 
kindness of heart shows in the lines upon the _ short-witted 
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BELOW STAIRS 


kitchen boy who had ‘‘a sure home and harbour” at Erthig 
The “ black boy” (Fig. 9) is said in the Chronicles of Erthig o 
the Dyke to be of earlier date than the rest, and the rhymin; 
dedication tells us that he ‘‘ blew the horn for Master Meller ’ 
—John Meller of Erthig, who died in 1734. But when thes 
rhymes were written the black boy was dead, 


but when, or how 
Can searcely be remembered now ; 
Pray Heaven may stand his constant friend 
Where black and white distinction end ; 
For sure on this side of the grave 
They are too strong ’twixt lord and slave. 


A reference at the close of this verse refers to William Wilberforc 
(1759-1833), which must date the picture after 1787, when h 
began his agitation against the slave trade. 

In Philip Yorke’s correspondence with his steward ther 
are many references to his servants. Of Charles Ebrell, former! 
coachman to Mrs. Simon Yorke, he writes in 1777 that if Ebre 
‘“means to offer me his services in a serious determined Resolutic: 
of fulfilling his duty, and continuing in his place, and of bein 
sober, honest, clean, and diligent therein, 1 shall then encourag 
him to come to me; but if it is only to exchange a hard an 
laborious living of very uncertain profit for one of more Plent 
and less Fatigue, and he is to follow the evil and idle Example 
of his London Brethren of the Whip, I do then desire for hi 
good and my own, that I may not take him from a more innocen 
situation. ‘Tho’ I am not used to speak very often and on trifles 
I shall not the less watch his behaviour and shall soon be abl 
to judge of his Merits or defects.’”? Ebrell’s mother, at firs 
laundress to John Meller in his London chambers, became house 
maid at Erthig. She married the coachman, and “ the secon¢ 
whip ”’ referred to in the legend on her portrait was presumab]l\ 
Charles. 

To dignifie our Servants’ Hall 
Here comes the mother of us all, 
For seventy years or near have passed her 
Since spider-brusher to the master 
When busied then from room to room 
She drove the dust with brush and broom, 
And by the virtues of her mop 
To all uncleanness put a stop. 
But changing her house-maiden state, 
She took our coachman for a mate, 
To whom she proved a useful Gip 
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2—EDWARD BARNES, 


WOODMAN, 


3-—-MRS. EBRELL, 1793. 


4—THE BLACKSMITH, 1793. 
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And brought us forth a 
second whip. : 

Moreover this, oft when 
she spoke 

Her tongue was mid-wife 
to a joke, 

And making many a happy 
hit, 

Stands here recorded for 
a wit. 

Oh, may she yet some years 
survive 

And teach her grand- 
children to drive. 

The hard-featured old 

servant, Jane  Ebrell, 

painted outside a half- 

timbered cottage at the 

age of eighty-seven, has 

her broom and mop 

ranged beside her as the 

tools of her craft 

(Fig. 3). 

Service was a 
tradition in some of 
the servants’ families. 
Under the rhyming 
dedication of the por- 
trait of Edward Prince, 
the carpenter (Fig. 8), 
standing in the park, 
with a distant view of 
the west part of Erthig 
seen to the left, it is 
recorded that ‘old 
Charles Prince, the 
present Edward’s 
father, was the Car- 
penter at Erthig in Mr. 
Meller’s time, who was 
used to call him the 
Black Prince, being a 
Black-haird dark-com- 
plexioned man.” ‘The 
portrait was painted in 
1793, When Edward 
Prince was seventy- 
three. 

*Tis three score years, then 
youns in grammar, 

When here, at first, he 
held an hammer, 

Under his father, dead long 
since, 

Who was entitled the 
‘* Black Prince.”’ 

A Raiser this, indeed, of 
Houses 

That has already had four 
spouses, 

And if the Present don’t 
survive 

Hopes to rebuild them up 
to five : 

From these bold strokes 
arise a race 

of Princes to adorn the 
place, 

Who thrive beneath the 
parent Stock, 

And make good Chipps 
from the old Block. 


Jack, the game- 
keeper (Fig. 5), a tall 
fellow holding a pole, 
painted with his dogs, 
served both Philip 
Yorke and his’ son 
Simon. Jack, ‘‘ the best 
of beaters,’’ was, accord- 
ing to the doggerel 
rhymes in his honour : 


A lover true of fur and 
feather, 

Who tired not, nor lost 
his leather 

Near forty years through 
bush and bryr. 

He beated for the elder 
squire, 

Who now, together with 
his gun, 

Hath made him over to 
his son. 

Long may he reign with 
pole and bagg 

And never of the cover flagg, 

Sink his fatigues in strong 
October, 

Nor at night go home ¢éoo 
sober. 
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6—THOMAS PRICHARD, 


7.—THOMAS ROGERS, 





5-—THE GAMEKEEPER, 1791. 





GARDENER, 1830. 





CARPENTER, 1830. 
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8.—PRINCE, THE CARPENTER, 1792. 9.—THE 

William Williams, the blacksmith (Fig. 4), who also had a 
record of long service when he was painted in 1793, standing 
hammer in hand before his smithy ;_ the 

Erthig smith, who fifty year 

Was Surgeon-general to the gear 

And with Ferrugineous arts 

Stood First Physician to the carts, 
High callings which his father bore, 
And else his grandfather before. 

But these were not his brighter tools, 
He flourished in the Bexing Schools, 
In which Coarse Logic was the bolder, 
Being a Welsh, and warm free holder. 
Cocks too, he fought in either nation, 
For fighting was his recreation. 

In all things else, this man was quiet 
And very moderate in his diet, 
Except when venison did appear, 
Which comes but seldom in the year. 
Then was asked here by Monsieur York 
And played a special knife and fork. 

Lowest in the hierarchy of the Erthig servants in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century was Jack (Fig. 10), the kitchen 
man, who “deficient in intellect, defective in form,” existed 
only by the kindly charity of the house. In youth he had been 
a tailor, and once he had been enlisted by a recruiting sergeant, 
but received his discharge before nightfall : 

Reflected here as in a glass 

We recognise Jack Nicholas, 

Our other Jack, not he so stout 

Who beats the bushes when we’re out, 


EARLY 


By 


ON’T you know them—the Jones-Browns? They 
are always very early at the meet, usually ten minutes 
before time, sometimes fifteen or even twenty. But 
they while it away most happily, talking to whoever 
may be there—he, for choice, to the Master: she, 

most often, to Will’um the huntsman, or one or other of 
the whips. She is very smali and very neat, with a definitely 
managing manner and a somewhat strident voice. He, on the 
contrary, is a very tall man, a good sixteen stone to hounds, round- 
faced, rubicund, cheerful. ‘They have been married many years, 
but have no family ; and so a large two-seater usually brings 
them to the meet. He drives himself. He rather fancies himself 
as a motorist, and will tell you, without much encouragement, 
of the two-stroke whatever it may have been that he drove in 
nineteen hundred or ‘‘ nought one.’’ She—somewhat severe 
in her driving coat—looks plumply diminutive beside him. 
And a very correct chauffeur is always perched up behind. 

He is always in his element for that ten or fifteen minutes 
before hounds move off. He looks the part to perfection, 
walking up and down the road, with the fur collar of his coat 
turned up about his ears and his cap pulled down over his 
forehead. 

“’Morning, Master!” He salutes that hard-worked 
functionary with the bland assurance of one who considers 
himself of the “ old school.” With his hand upon the Master’s 
horse’s shoulder he will unfailingly embark upon some anecdote 
of “the old days.” Not that the latter by any means occupy 
his thoughts to the exclusion of the present, of last Wednesday’s 
fox, or of how “ they ” carried it over that bad bit in the bottoms, 


“BLACK BOY,” 


circa 


1790. 10.—JACK, THE KITCHEN MAN. 
But him who waited on the cook, 
And many a walk to Wrexham took, 
Whether the season cold or hot, 

A constant porter to the pot, 

When in the kitchen corner stuck 

He plucked the fowl or drew the duck, 
And with the basket on his knees, 
Was sheller general to the peas. 

Few are his cares, delights enough, 
That lie within a little snuff, 

An idle hour, a cup of beer 

And a sure home and harbour here. 

The gardener, carpenter and woodman (Figs. 6, 7 and 2). 

who were painted in 1830, in the days of Philip’s son, the second 
Simon Yorke, also have rhyming dedications. Prichard, ‘‘ our 
gardener old and run to seed ”’ (Fig. 6), and Barnes, the ‘‘ Cerberus 
of the hall,’ are sixty-seven and sixty-eight years old. Barnes 
carries a sword as well as his woodman’s axe, and was a versatile 
fellow : 
He knows full well to draw a cork 
And toast in Port the House of York. 
A soldier in his younger days 

He learnt that art by various ways, 

Would wheel himself to Right about 

and cunningly would catch a Trout. 


Thomas Rogers, the carpenter, a moon-faced fellow, painted 
at his bench with his tools ready to his hand (Fig. 7), narrowly 
escaped soldiering. He was taken by the press-gang, but asked 
permisson to take leave of his master, Simon Yorke, who paid _ his 


RICHARD BALL. 


ransom. It is pleasant to record that the picture gallery, though 
dwindled to a photographic group, is still carried on. Mi. J. 
of Reveller’s part, and Rustic’s, and Runnymede’s. And she, 


stepping across the road with the mincing gait ordained by her 
buttoned-over skirt, demands pertinently from Will’um an 
exact account of the last draw upon Thursday afternoon. 

“Yes, m’m.” Will’um touches his cap in stolid indiffer- 
ence, and the whips, in silence, follow suit. ‘“‘ Nice bit, ’m. 
Found ’im in the osiers, and marked him up on the ’ill.”’ 

She nods, with the nod of one who fully understands these 
matters. And after due reflection her sharp eye travels onward 
towards the pack, clustered about Will’um’s horse’s heels. 
‘““ Got the bitches out again to-day, I see.” 

“Yes, m’m,”’ Will’um agrees. 

‘‘ T daresay the dog pack were a bit sore after Wednesday ! 
There was quite a frost in the ground.” 

“Yes, m’m,” Will’um agrees again. 

People are gathering up. In due course the realisation 
comes to her that it is about time that she were mounted, and 
pausing from her queries as to the state of affairs, she glances 
round to where the docked-tailed chestnut is being walked up 
and down beside her husband’s ponderous bay. 

‘‘ Well, time must be almost up. Better be getting on!” 
Will’um and the whips touch their caps again. ‘“‘ 1 suppose 
you don’t know the draw?” 

“1 can’t rightly say, m’m,” agrees Will’um, “ but I think 
it is Tiveston first.” 

Back she comes to the car, with a nod, rather more sharp 
than friendly, here and there on her way. Crop? Sandwiches ‘ 
Gloves? Nothing has been forgotten. The tautness of her 
veil is given the added security of another deftly applied pin. 
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And then, in mute silence, the irreproachable chauffeur lays 
by the driving coat, while Harris, the equally irreproachable 
groom, drags the reluctant chestnut forward. A moment later— 
with just the suspicion of an effort, for, despite her smallness 
and her neatness, she has latterly grown stouter—she is in the 
saddle ; and her reins are no more than gathered up, she has 
no more than settled herself in her saddle and gripped her knee 
round the crutch, when, with a final joke, a final laugh, “‘ Gilbert ” 
comes hurrying over to clamber up on to the bay. And then, 
side by side, he in all the bravery of immaculate “ pink,” she 
plump neatness personified, they set forth up the road in the 
cavaicade, loud-voiced in hope—and even more so in recollection ! 

It was one day in mid-November the season before last— 
it could have been scarcely more than noontide, for even the 
greyness of the November day gave no hint of afternoon— 
that I found myself engaged in the exasperating task of trying 
to pick up hounds. I had lost them at the second fence—or, 
to be more accurate, I had lost my four year old. And he, 
as is so frequently the habit of a four year old, continued upon 
his way with much more adequacy by himself. I traversed 
three fields, at a heated jog, in my top boots. I eventually 
emerged on to a lane, down which, I was told, the four year 
old had preceded me. I found him again in the farmyard 
wherein the lane, fortunately, had its ending, a good deal of 
mud upon his shoulder, a good deal more upon the reins, but 
none the worse for any of it, as the countryman who had 
caught him assured me with loud voiced earnestness. Hounds 
were—he also assured me—*“ just over there.” 

I glanced in the direction indicated by his pointing arm. 
Nothing stirred across the slope of the hill. All was silent 
save for a dull lowing of some cattle in a distant field. I ought, 
the countryman advised me, follow the road “‘ as far as the finger- 
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post.” The last of the horsemen, I understood, had no more 
than disappeared from sight beyond it. 

Gathering up my reins, I made haste to follow his advice. 
But even my anxiety to regain hounds was as nothing to that 
displayed by the four year old. Along the grass siding he pur- 
sued a heated way with every variation of impetuosity. Twice, 
with a misplaced enthusiasm, he shied from nothing in particular, 
and skated out perilously on to the tarmac. And we were both 
of us not only heated, but much at variance, when at length | 
pulled him up at the finger-post to question my further way. 

It was then that, with a gleam of hope that rose but to 
quickly fade again, I caught sight of the Jones-Browns. They 
were coming slowly side by side down the by-road, the chestnut 
curveting coquettishly beside the placid amble of the big 
white-faced bay. 

“ree hounds . ...?” 

As I approached them they pulled up for an instant and 
vaguely indicated that stretch of countryside that lay behind 
them, and then—though I would lawfully swear that it was 
scarcely an hour before that they had heartily wished me 
‘““Good morning ”’—very firmly and amiably and adequately 
urged their horses into motion again and passed homeward, 
wishing me “‘ Good night.” 

I was about to make some indiscreet remark about their 
going home so early, but—more by good luck, and the four year 
old’s anxiety to get on, than reflection—it died unspoken on 
my lips. And then, as they moved slowly on down the road, 
just adequately mud-stained—we had, I remembered, had a 
muddy gap in the very first field—there suddenly dawned upon 
me—and I admit to having been, for years, excessively stupid 
about it—the realisation of how important, to them, was that 
ten or fifteen minutes every morning. 





“ALWAYS IN HIS ELEMENT BEFORE THE HOUNDS MOVE OFF,’ 
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ST. BERNARDS 


ET us take a walk together round a dog show and listen 
to the comments of the visitors in the hope of discovering 
the breed that excites the most admiration. That is 
not the same thing as ascertaining which dogs are the 
most popular. Public opinion has settled that matter 

very largely in favour of two or three of the terriers, cocker 
spaniels and Pekingese, with Alsatians for those who can afford 
bigger dogs. ‘That is but saying that most people are sensible 
enough to choose companions 
that come within their means 
and are suited to the accom- 
modation available. It does 
not mean, however, that if 
choice were. unrestricted, 
without being hampered by 
prudent considerations, some 
of these dogs would not be 
in danger of deposition. Let 
us come back to the dog 
show again for a moment. 

There we shall find a 

crowd of experts round the 
two fox-terrier rings—men 
and women who understand 
the finer distinctions between 
half a dozen of nearly equal 
merit. Ordinary visitors give 
them a glance, and pass on. 
The breeds of eccentric form 
or marking will excite wonder, 
the stature of Great Danes 
or Irish wolfhounds may 
cause surprise, but nothing 
will produce the delight 
experienced when the St. 
Bernard benches are reached. 
One need not be versed in 
the features that go to the 
making of a dog perfect of 
its kind in order to appreciate 
the size, majesty and beauty 
of markings of these huge 
creatures. Their expression 
conveys the idea of benevo- 
lence and dignity. Surely 
they could do nothing mean 
or ignoble. ‘The head, mas- 
sive and imposing, suggests 
nobility of character. The 
huge legs that can scarcely be 
spanned with both hands, the 7. Fall. ABBOTS 
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AT HOOK FARM 





“THE PIOUS MONKS OF ST. BERNARD.” 


chest wide and capacious, the broad back betoken a strength that 
would be dangerous if misused, but it is not. A little child can 
drive them. St. Bernards, had they the power of speech, would 
say with Shakespeare : 
Oh! it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant. 
There may be bad-tempered St. Bernards, but it is unusual to 
meet one, and the sour 
expression that usually serves 
as a warning to keep at a 
distance is not characteristic. 

Having all these virtues, 
one may express surprise 
that more St. Bernards are 
not exhibited. The explana- 
tion, however, is simple. 
Patience, skill and money 
are required if these giants 
are to be reared satisfactorily. 
While a smaller dog may 
bring himself up, a_ St. 
Bernard needs unceasing 
attention from the time he 
leaves the parental charge 
until he reaches adult life. 
Otherwise, we may have a 
handsome cripple, beautiful, 
perhaps, in repose, but a 
subject for regret as soon 
as he moves, regret for the 
might-have-been. As a rule 
less is wrong with the front 
legs than the hind. Plenty 
come towards one all right, 
but go away badly, cow 
hocks or weak thighs being 
common. 

The other week I had 
the opportuinty of examining 
in detail the methods of a 
lady who has the largest 
kennel of the breed in the 
world. You will find it at 
Hook Farm, Leigh, near 
Reigate, where Mrs. Staines 
has some forty dogs of all 
ages, housed under ideal 
conditions. The kennels in 
which they are kept are so 
PASS ROMEO Copyright. spacious, dry and well ordered 
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to serve as models. 
der more ideal conditions. 


e dogs, we 
iderstand how it 
that the Abbots 
iss exhibits have 
ch enormous 
ne and _= size. 

| that modern 
ience has taught 
about animal 
ing and_ the 
‘ans of avoiding 
kets is practised 
ere, even to the 
iistallation of a 
mp for giving 
ultra - violet 
ray treatment to 
y that may show 
incipient weakness 
of bone. By 
recording the 
weights of the 
puppies. every 
week the staff is 
reminded to give 
special thought to 
any that fail to 


make the desired progress. 
puppies put on weight. 


T. Fall. ABBOTS PASS 


YEAR’S 


We cannot imagine dogs being reared 
As we go through the kitchens 
which the evening meal is being prepared and get an insight 
‘o the methodical arrangements for promoting the welfare of 
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Few can realise the rate at which 
One that impressed me by his bulk 
weighed 8st. 2lb. at seven months, and he will not have stopped 
until he has passed his second year. 


THE YOUNG 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


Maiti att 


In reply to a remark that the demand for puppies must be 
limited, I was told that there is a waiting list of fifty, but brood 
bitches of the highest class are so many that it should be possible 
to meet all requirements in the spring. 


For one of her best 
dogs Mrs. Staines 
refused a_ price 
offered by an 
American that 
would have made 
a record for any 
breed had it been 
accepted. Therein 
lies one of the 
tragedies of breed- 
ing—he died soon 
afterwards of dis- 
temper. I have 
said that the 
kennels are roomy 
The cemented 
floors are covered 
with slatted 
boards deeply 
littered with 
straw, and every- 
thing is so spot- 
lessly clean that 
no doggy odour is 
perceptible. ‘The 
problem of getting 
exhibits to and 


from shows has been settled by the provision of two motor vans. 
the larger of which is used for conveying the Jersey cattle to 
shows, for Mrs. Staines has a fine herd of deep milkers with which 


she does a good deal of winning. Poultry and garden produce 
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are also exhibited success- 
fully, so that employmen: 
is found for a considerable 
staff at Hook Farm. 

So much for the 
management. What abou 
the dogs, which, of course 
are the main consideration 
Ideal kennels and manage- 
ment are but the mean 
to an end, such as can b 
had by anyone who ha 
the money and the gi! 
for organisation. Skilfi 
breeding is not so muc 
a matter of cash as brain: 
I had the opportunity « 
running my eye over thirty 
nine, I believe it was, a 
of which were so _ typic: 
and of such excellence tha 
almost any one could b 
picked out at random an 
sent to a show withoi 
doing discredit to the estal 
lishment. Two or thr 
matrons that had _ bee 
bought as a change 

ABBOTS PASS ROMEO. blood were lighter in bon 
and lacked the substan 
of the others, but the 
gave one the impressio 
of being the right kind fc 
stock purposes. 

To the dog-lover th 
experience was full 
interest. Imagine yourse 
being surrounded by 
dozen typical St. Bernard 
at a time in the exercisin 
yard, each anxious to sho\ 
the visitor that he was 
welcome guest. Not a bar 
or growl to indicate th: 
he was a stranger whos 
presence aroused suspicion 
It would be profitless t 
discuss in an article intende: 
for general reading th 
merits of the differen 
celebrities, whose appeai 
ance was already familia 
to me in the show ring. 
Their presentments appear 
in these pages to-day. ‘Th 
Abbots Pass dogs have gon 
to most parts of the world 
to spread the fame of their 
strain. A brace were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Staines 
the monks at  Buckfa 
Abbey, where the race w 
be continued. It is fitti: 
that the “ holy breed,” 
they are often called, shou 

ABBOTS PASS CARDINAL AND SHEILA. grace such surroundings. 

The story of the bre 
has lost nothing in | 
teliing. As time has pr 
gressed, indeed, it | 
gathered accretions 
romance that never shot 
have been there. No just 
cation can be adduced 
the belief that dogs hi: 
been used at the Hosp 
for the succour of belat 
travellers ever since 1 
days of St. Bernard. T 
good man_ founded 
hospice on the summit 
the Great St. Bernard P 
in the eleventh cent 
with the object of providi 
assistance to wayfarers, < 
ever since the August 
Canons have carried « 
his kindly wishes. At 
considerable research, \ 
Percy Manning was una 
to discover any mention 
dogs being at the Hosp 
before 1774, and _ it 
evident that since that d 
various changes of blood 

T. Fall. KING BORIS. Copyright. have been introduced. 
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all probability the foundation stock was an old breed of cattle 
dogs indigenous to Switzerland, upon which has been grafted 
a good deal of the Great Dane, and possibly some Pyrenean 
mountain dog and bloodhound. It really does not matter very 
much, as the modern St. Bernards, largely made in England 
after the beginning of the show period, have been shaped into a 
definite breed that must be vastly different from the original. 
The St. Bernard that illustrates ‘‘ Stonehenge’s”’ edition of 
1879 would be stigmatised as a mongrel now. Light bone and 
» narrowish head were then general, but as time went on breeders 
ot them heavier and taller, and produced a type of head that was 
nore pleasing. ‘That they have gained in beauty is incontestable, 
o long as they are sound, which is an important qualification. 


ADVERTISING 


he Dickens Advertiser, by Bernard Darwin. (Elkin Mathews and 
Marrot, 7s. 6d.) 
HE late Lord Rosebery once wrote that in his opinion 
no spare bedroom could be considered furnished which 
does not contain a copy of “ The Diary of a Nobody.” 
Mr. Bernard Darwin’s compendium—for it is little 
less, if a great deal more—merits what Mr. Wegg might 
lla similar encomium. The Dickens Advertiser is a collection 
the advertisements contained in the blue-green “ parts ” 
which most of Dickens’s novels originally appeared. “ By 
; advertisements shall ye know it” applies to an age as the 
her saying applies to the individual. Mr. Darwin’s book, 
ie perusal of which has given one reader extravagant delight, 
a perfect mirror of this country just before any of us can 
‘member it. The advertisements of the ’thirties and ’forties, 
ke Mrs. Jarley’s waxworks, are of the “‘ calm and classical ” 
rder, an impression strengthened by the use of almost micro- 
‘opic type. Life was a more leisurely business then, and 
resumably the readers of these novels on the instalment plan 
ad time to make themselves masters of columns of small print 
bout nothing in particular. 
Nothing in particular? ‘To write this is to forget The 
‘ickwick, the Owl and the Waverley pen, Mr. Rowland’s 
facassar Oil—against which anti-macassars were invented— 
ad that same genius’s Kalydor, Rimmel’s Perfumes, Pear’s 
‘ransparent Shaving Soap, and the Graduated Chinese Razor 
‘trop patronised by H.R.H. Prince Albert. More remarkable 
re the things one has long ignored or never heard of : The 
Ne Plus Ultra Pins, “ with Solid Heads and Adamantine 
Points ” ; the London Stereoscopic Company (“‘ Seems, Madam ! 
Nay, it Is!’ Hamlet) and containing 10,009 Groups and Scenes 
trom Nature’s Lovelicst Nook and Dell to its Grandest Alpine 
Glacier ; Jacques’s Croquet (Mr. Darwin’s golfing eye has 
discerned what is wrong with the young lady’s grip and stance) ; 
\Ir. Moses, the poetical tailor; the Gentleman’s Invisible 
Peruke and the Puffed Horse-hair Jupon, anglice crinoline. 
This was followed by Ondina, Gemma and Sansflectum Crino- 
lines, upon which delicate subject the author writes with a 
happy simulation of awe, relaxing however to a lighter manner 
for the cognate subject of bombazine. Can Mr. Darwin have 
forgotten that even so late as the ’eighties a ribald riddle was 
whispered anent this material ? One of the quaintest things is 
the plate of “ Edmiston’s Crimean Outfit ” which cost eighteen 
guineas, the equivalent in those days of the fifty pounds allowed 
for another outfit in 1914. Included were a pair of Waterproof 
Camp Boots which presumably disposes of the gum-boot’s 
claim to be a modern invention. 
To many the literary aspect of this book will be the most 
fascinating. Here, in the first number of ‘‘ Dombey,” are 
\ioore, Byron, Mr. Macaulay, Leigh Hunt, G. P. R. James, 
\liss Edgeworth, Fenimore Cooper, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
with a “ key ” to the masterpiece, Douglas Jerrold and Martin 
‘upper. Here is “ Mansfield Park,” with an appreciation of 
1's author that time has not modified. Here, too, is a bold 
tempt to make George Sand “ go down” with a public that 
as presently to swallow George Eliot and glut itself upon Mrs. 
imphrey Ward. Last, here is the announcement of a New 
ork by Michael Angelo Titmarsh—“ Vanity Fair.” “ If,” 
‘ote the critic of the Sun, “ Mr. Thackeray were to die to- 
row, his name would be transmitted down to posterity 
his Vanity Fair. Even should the work never be concluded, 
> six parts already published would be sufficient to secure 
n an immortality. He is the Fielding of the nineteenth 
ntury.” Mr. Darwin’s comment is: “I wonder who he 
us critic] was. Perhaps only a humble little gentleman in 
eet Street who sold the number as soon as he had reviewed it, 
é d drank the proceeds. At any rate he made a good shot and 
{ * the mark.” ‘That is first-class writing. But I like best 
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No one should think of going to Switzerland for a dog 
in the expectation of finding something superior to our own, 
for he would be wasting time and money. The Canons at 
the Hospice would be able to make the retort courteous. I 
expect ours would be too heavy in body and coat to be of 
service in deep snow, even if they could endure the rigours 
of a climate in which the night temperature may fall to 
28°F. in August. In photographs of the Hospice dogs that 
were sent me two or three years ago one may discern evidences 
of the germ that gave rise to the monarchs of the show ring, 
but nothing more can be said. Place one of Mrs. Staines’s 
by the side of them and he would appear as a king among 
commoners. A. CROxTON SMITH. 


WITH DICKENS 


our author’s comment upon the verse-style of Mr. Moses, the 
tailor : 

I love a gentlemanly hat 

Nor have I failed to meet with that. 
“There is,” says Mr. Darwin, “a kind of heavenly flatness 
about those lines, which remind one of Wordsworth.” But | 
must conclude, since if one were to begin quoting in earnest, 
there could be no end to it. A delicious book. 

GEORGE WARRINGTON. 


‘ 


Faber, or The Lost Years, by Jacob Wasserman. (Allen and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 

TO call Jacob Wasserman’s new book a War novel is to set an unwarrant- 
able limit te its significance and its power. It is true that it describes 
the crisis reached in the lives of a man and a woman whom the War 
has kept apart for nearly six years, and who find themselves, on their 
re-union, as it is expressed in an illuminating phrase by an old man in 
the story, trying to ‘‘ open all the rusted locks with rusty keys.”” But 
Wasserman’s achievement consists in the success with which he con- 
vinces his reader that the situation might have arisen as inevitably 
if no Siberian prison had held Eugene Faber captive all those years. 
The emotional crisis consequent upon a wife’s discovery that the first 
love of early marriage is not enough to fill an intelligent woman’s life, 
and upon the husband’s realisation that immense new interests occupy 
the mind his image once filled, so that, as he says, ‘‘ Something so close 
to me as the breath of my body has gone out of my life,” is a crisis 
that could occur in any modern household where the harmony of 
intimate personal relations has been disturbed by the intrusion some- 
where of new and absorbing influences. The War has given Faber 
tortured nerves and an abnormal hunger for the resumpticn of the 
old relations that made the married happiness of himself and Martina 
a complete and perfect thing before they parted. He comes home to 
find her absorbed in her public work for destitute children, and devoted 
to the princess who roused in her this new enthusiasm. ‘“‘ She is like 
a man who has never measured his strength, and for that reason puts 
himself to the hardest tests,” the princess says of her. Loving Eugene 
and no one else, though no longer putting him first, Martina meets 
his demands with tender compassion ; and he cries in his bitterness, 
“* Compassion is the last thing in the world that I want when I come 
with my whole heart and soul.”” How they work out their mutual 
destiny is told with remarkable detachment and sympathy for both 
points of view, their position being always considered in relation to 
the setting in which they find themselves. They are what they are 
because of themselves, but also because of their surroundings in the 
German city, of their family circle and their ancestry. The beauty 
of Mr. Wasserman’s style, in spite of occasional indifferent translation, 
is arresting ; and there are passages showing much wisdom and human 
understanding. His novel is a notable contribution both to the novels 
of the War and to contemporary literature. EVELYN SHARP. 


Certain People, by Edith Wharton. (Appleton, 7s. 6d.) 

MRS. WHARTON’S polished way with a story is always a delight. 
Six of her short stories go to make up Certain People ; and, although 
she does not always find matter worthy of her manner, when she does 
the result is (for instance) ‘‘ Atrophy,”’ a little masterpiece of a study 
in piteous futility, or “‘ A Bottle of Perrier,” a story combining the 
tense grimness of a “ thriller’ with the amenities of characterisation 
and style. ‘‘ The Refugees ”’ is a high-spirited joke, salted with irony ; 
and, ‘‘ After Holbein,” is a remorseless study of senility. The remaining 
two stories are less successful ; in ‘‘ Mr. Jones ” the eeriness does not 
quite ‘‘ come off,’ and in ‘‘ Dieu d’Amour ”’ we are antagonised by 
a tragedy not inevitable but wilfully imposed. Nevertheless, the 
best of writing as well as Mrs. Wharton writes is that the reader, whether 
wholly persuaded or not, cannot leave off 1eading. V. HAE. 


The Case for the Sea-Serpent, by Lieutenant-Commander R. T. 
Gould, R.N. (Philip Allan, 12s. 6d.) 
THE author takes only about forty examples out of hundreds, and 
limits his survey to modern times in the Atlantic Ocean. Only two of 
the monsters were observed at close range by actual biologists, the 
majority of the witnesses being naval and merchant service officers 
for whom any lying or practical joking would involve professional 
ruin. Only a natural-born fool would decry the good faith of these 
witnesses, daring to tell the truth in face of scientific prejudice and 
public ridicule. There are many drawings, well meant attempts to 
portray the monsters seen by men who were not trained as artists but 
only as practical seamen. And so we have the first real scientific survey 
of an entrancing subject, made by an unbiassed student of very powerful 
intellect and rare ability in the weighing of evidence. He proves the 
existence of a group of species, apparently surviving from the enalio- 
saurii of the earth’s Middle Ages, the smaller long-necked sea-serpents 
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resembling plesiosaurus, none of them exceeding a hundred and fifty 
feet in length, all given to basking on the surface in warm weather 
and very timid when approached by man. Your reviewer, a student 
of the subject, has three friends just as reliable as the average biologist, 
who have encountered sea-serpents. One of these took part in the 
battle, off Shetland in 1881, with Gowdie’s sea-monster, a much more 
terrific animal than any described in this book. Your reviewer has 
also seen the photograph of a sea-serpent skull, fifteen feet long, seven 
feet six inches broad, and weighing three tons. The animal was found 
off the Florida coast by the crew of the tug Corsair, dead, badly decom- 
posed, afloat, and being devoured by sharks. They cut off the head 
and towed it into harbour. A similar skull, just half the size, was 
trawled up from the bed of the North Sea in September last, by the 
s.t. Vidette of Grimsby. It is a pity that the laughter of fools and the 
prejudice of students with closed minds should deter observers from 
giving evidence, but real science owes a debt of gratitude to Commander 
Gould for his courage in producing this admirable book. 

The Art of Shooting—and Rough Shoot Management, by Leslie 

Sprake. (Witherby, 1os. 6d. net.) 

THE art of making the best of a rough shoot is, like any other art, 
wholly a matter of individual interpretation. For Mr. Sprake it is 
iImost wholly a matter of partridges, which are allotted the larger pro- 
portion of his space. On a small shoot in good partridge country it 
is probable that they represent the best investment for time and money 
that the small shooting man can make, and here the author’s very 
detailed and practical instructions on the working of a modified Euston 
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system should be invaluable. There are, however, many areas, particu- 
larly on the heavy soils, where the term ‘‘ rough shoot” connotes 
moor or woodland rather than partridge country, and the existing 
stock of partridges is too low to respond economically to the small-scale 
chipped-egg system. In a great many places the hand-rearing of a 
few pheasants by the “‘ half time ” keeper of the shoot will prove more 
effective and no dearer than the attempt to work up a partridge beat. 
It has the advantage that pheasant eggs are readily obtainable from 
game farms, while partridge eggs are usually solely dependent on the 
stock on the ground. On the usual rough shoot keepering is limited 
to rather ineffectual spasmodic warfare on vermin and “ keeping an 
eye on the shoot.” If the tenant or owner can—in person or through 
his half-time keeper—reduce the vermin and stop egg-stealing and 
poaching, this is probably the main secret of improving any rough 
shoot. The novice will find many useful hints and much instruction 
in Mr. Sprake’s very practical little book, and his suggestions anent 
the best use of gun dogs on the srnall ground are full of the wisdom of 
experience. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

THe KANGCHENJUNGA ADVENTURE, by F. S. Smynthe (Gollancz, 16s.); 
Mrs. GASKELL AND Her Frienps, by Elizabeth Haldane, c nu. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.); Mary or ScoTLtanp, by Grant RK. Francis 
(Murray, 16s.); Worpswortn, by Herbert Read (Cape, 10s. 6d.}. Fiction.— 
Tue Lost GoLFeEr, by Horace Hutchinson (Murray, 7s. 6d.); THe Man 
Wuo MAbE GoTtLies, by Anthony Bertram (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.) ; 
WitTcHERY, by Sophie Cole (Mills and Boon, 7s. 6d.); MURDER AT THE 
PaGEant, by Victor L. Wuhitechurca (Crime Club, Collins, 7s. 6d.). 
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| OTH Mr. Ian Thomson, who contributes to this number 

an article on the Montagu’s Harrier with an exceptionally 
fine set of photographs, and his friend Mr. Walter E. Higham, 
whose amazing photograph of the female alighting on the nest 
is also used to illustrate it, are keen ornithologists and 
brilliant amateur photographers. They are busy professional 
men. Mr. Higham is a director of a cotton business in Lanca- 
shire, and Mr. Thomson is a dental surgeon. Both of them 
are fellows and medallists of the Royal Photographic Society, 
and they desire no better holiday or recreation than the study 


of bird life with film and camera. 

M8: THOMSON has been concentrating for the last five 
4 seasons on his researches into the life and habits of the 
Montagu’s harrier and has spent more than a hundred hours 
actually in the ‘‘ hide” in spells amounting sometimes to eight 
hours at a time. Mr. Higham has only taken up this particular 
bird during the last two seasons, but both he and Mr. Thomson 
have been busy studying many and varied types of bird life, both 
at the nest and elsewhere, and recording photographically their 
observations. Though Mr. Higham always has with him both 
‘movie ’’ and “ still’? cameras in the “ hide,’ he concentrates 
chiefly on film-work for his ‘‘ Featherland ” series; while Mr. 
Thomson confines himself mainly to “ stills ”’°—a division of 
labour which yields the most admirable results. 


‘]°HE Berkeley Hounds, in connection with which an article 
_* appears on another page, are a pack of no small historical 
interest. ‘They belong more properly not to this era of committees 
and subscription lists, but to the period when any large landowner 
considered a pack of hounds as an essential feature of his establish- 
ment. His huntsman was, in those days, as much a regular servant 
of the house as his butler, and, naturally, wore his own distinctive 
livery. ‘To that fact we owe the yellow coats which are so well 
known in that delightful country which lies between Bristol and 
Gloucester. 

THE present Berkeley pack, which has always been, and still is, 
the property of the Berkeley family, has an unbroken descent 
for at least one hundred and twenty years. But that there were 
hounds at Berkeley Castle as long ago as the sixteenth century is 
proved by records existing there, which show that the system of 
sending puppies “ out to walk” had been adopted in 1580! It 
is most satisfactory to be able to add that, so far from antiquity 
having dulled the lustre of the Berkeley Hounds, there is no pack 
which has played a more important part in English foxhound 
breeding during the last twenty years. 


H IS many friends, both in this country and in France, will be 
greatly shocked to hear of the death of Colonel R. G. Brooke 
after an operation at Cannes. It is now twenty-two years since 
he retired from the 11th Hussars with the rank of colonel, but 
during the War he commanded both the 12th Reserve Cavalry 
and the 3rd Reserve Hussars, and during the whole of the time 
he has kept touch with everything connected with hunting and 
polo. Of late years he had been, perhaps, the most prominent 
member of the British colony at St. Raphael, and it was he more 
than any other who was responsible for the launching of the 
Valescure Golf Club. 
ME: BOBBY JONES may feel life a little flat without cham- 
4 pionships, but he will be glad to be free of the agony of 
them. Nobody has ever taken a game “ harder” nor gone to 
more trouble to withstand the strain. He was practically never 
seen in the club-house, going straight to his hotel to lie down 
during lunch-time, dining in his own room and going to bed 
early ; and, except for dinner, he ate very little but toast and tea. 
He understood his own temperament and his own inside, and 
nursed them skilfully. 





M®: JONES is a member of the Royal and Ancient Club— 
= not an honorary member, as many people imagine, but 
an ordinary member who was put up and seconded, and pays his 
subscription like the rest of the world. He has never yet played 
in a competition of the club, but perhaps he may do so now, 
Incidentally, the R. and A. has only once had an honorary member, 
and that one is the great Hoylake golfer, once John Ball tertius, 
then John Ball junior, and now John Ball. 


I ORD ZETLAND—who, as senior Steward, replied for the 
~ Jockey Club at the York Gimcrack Club dinner on Friday— 
may have been thinking of India and the Round Table Conference 
when he remarked that the Jockey Club was one of the few 
autocracies which the world now knew. He is himself generally 
regarded as still a likely candidate for the Viceroyalty, for there 
is understood to be an influential section of the Cabinet who do 
not think that the appointment should be regarded as a matter of 
party politics. If it is not so regarded, there can be no one in the 
field with greater claims than Lord Zetland, who, as the Earl of 
Ronaldshay in his father’s lifetime, had an experience of India 
and the East which has made him one of the best informed English- 
men living on all the matters with which, as Viceroy, he would have 
to deal. He began his public career as A.D.C. to the Viceroy 
(then Lord Curzon) thirty years ago, travelled all over central and 
eastern Asia in subsequent years, was a member of the Royal 
Commission on the Indian Public Services, and served as Governor 
of Bengal from 1917 to 1922. He is the author of that extremely 
able biography, the Life of Lord Curzon. 


A$ Christmas approaches, with its festivities for man and maid 
no less than for master and mistress, in households great and 
small, it is satisfactory to learn from Miss Bondfield that domestic 
service casts no slur upon free-born Englishwomen. Certainly 
the staff of Erthig a hundred and fifty years ago were not troubled 
by inferiority complexes, and their only complaints after one of 
Mr. Philip Yorke’s Christmases were, one suspects, connected 
with inflation of the belly rather than of the head ‘The pictures 
—and verses—illustrated on another page, with which Mr. Yorke 
“* dignified the Servants Hall” at Erthig must be unique, though 
not infrequently one finds portraits in old houses of individual old 
characters—housekeepers or stewards—whom long service had 
made one of the family. At Erthig everybody seems to have 
become an old character, from Mrs. Ebrell who began as “ spider 
brusher to the master,”’ to the black boy who died— 


when, or how 
Can scarcely be remembered now. 


“THE portrait and verses celebrating the prowess of Jack the 
Gamekeeper recall the rococo tablet above the door of Hare- 
field Church in Middlesex, erected to the memory of Rober' 
Mossendew, keeper to Mr. Ashby of Breakspears. A bas-relie 
shows him “ trudging the plain” with gun and faithful Tray. 
The verses are no less delightful than Philip Yorke’s : 


In froft and fnow thro’ hail and rain 

He fcoured the woods and trudged the plain 
The f{teady pointer leads the way 

Stands at the fcent then [prings the prey. 
The timorous birds from ftubble rise 

With pinnions ftretch’d divide the fky’s 

The fcattered lead pursues the fight 

And death in thunder {tops their flight 

His fpaniel of true English kind 

Whose gratitude inflam’d his mind 

This servant in an honelt way 

In all his actions copy'd Tray 
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JUMPING THE DINNER-TABLE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—An equestrian feat which interested us 
much as boys was that of jumping a horse 
over a dinner-table. One recalls an old picture 
in the Illustrated London News. and another by 
Leech in Punch. The latter, where the attempt 
has resulted in disaster to the table-cloth and 
he glasses, represents, I feel sure, one of the 
nisadventures of Mr. Briggs. Whether the 
thing has been often done,or only very seldom, 
have not the least idea. Certain conditions 
ust be necessary—a room, accessible so that 
» horse can be got into it, and of some length 
.d height, so that he has space to move and 
rise. Given these surroundings, and a 
thering of youthful riding and hunting men, 
ghtly exhilarated, perhaps, by that which the 
,ing-table has provided, and you have the 
ge set for the performance. 

It was at an entertainment of this kind 

it the most authentic instance of this spec- 
ular leap has come down to us. Early 
torian Oxford was just the place for it. 
fore cricket and football absorbed the surplus 
srgy of the undergraduate, riding and driving 
re popular. Horsemanship was the recognised 
usement, though certain limits were placed 
on its pursuit by the authorities. There would 
numbers of young men who had been accus- 
ned from childhood to horses and the 
ynagement of horses. The stables of Charley 
monds, equally famous in history and fiction, 
re the centre of the sporting life of the place, 
d the University steeplechases, which were 
insferred from Banbury to Aylesbury about 
49, were well patronised. 

The undergraduate who rose the horse 
‘as James Allgood of Brasenose. His name was 
ng remembered as the hero of the occasion, 
r when I was up in the ’eighties, we were 
ways told that it was Allgood of B.N.C. 
ho had jumped a horse over a dining table, 
1ough we were wrong in thinking that he had 
me so in a room at Oxford. The jump was 

ade in the ‘‘ Rochester ” room of the White 
fart at Aylesbury. 

Mr. Fowler, the landlord of the White 
iart, in his Echoes of Old Country Life, pub- 
shed in 1891, describes the incident, and in 
910 Allgood himself sent an account of it to 

the Brasenose Magazine. His story, which is 
well and modestly told, confirms Fowler’s 
description, except in one or two small details. 
Allgood, like so many University men of that 
time, took orders, and became the rector of 
Ingram in Northumberland, a remote village 
lying under the Cheviots. He succeeded 
eventually to the family estate of Nunwick, 
and lived to a good old age. Universally 
beloved and respected, as well as the most 
accomplished of sportsmen, he represented a 
type which tor various reasons is now rare, 
if not quite extinct. At Oxford he rode in 
public under the name of Mr. Barlowe, and 
it is as Mr. Barlowe that you may find his 
portrait drawn in Guy Livingstone. George 
Lawrence, the author of that singular novel, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





ALLGOOD OF B.N.C. IN 1851. 


was at Balliol, and was an Oxford friend of 
Allgood’s. 

It was, according to Fowler’s book, in 
1851, though it may have been 1850, for Allgood 
took his degree in that year, that, after the 
University steeplechases, a dinner was held 
at the White Hart, in what was called the 
** Rochester”? room. It was a fine room, one 
storey up, forty feet long by twenty-two wide. 
Towards the end of dinner the conversation 
turned on a performance lately done by Lord 
Waterford, a well known young man of the 
period, and one who was always doing unusual, 
and often inconvenient, things. Waterford had 
brought one of his hunters into the room 
beneath the ‘“‘ Rochester’ and had led him 
over a hurdle. Thereupon Allgood said to 
Symonds, the Oxford horse-dealer, that a 
certain small grey horse in his stables could, 
he believed, do as much as this or even more. 
Symonds agreed, and the horse, which happened 
to be in the White Hart stable at the time, was 
led upstairs and into the room by his _ halter, 
much to the surprise of the fifty men who were 
dining. The table was placed across the room, 
and a sporting farmer named Manning rode 
the horse at this obstacle, which he cleared 
without difficulty. Allgood then mounted him 
and tried, but the horse banked the table and 
broke some of the glasses with his hind feet. 
However, Allgood rode him at the table again, 
and this time he cleared everything as he had 
done with Manning. Others present were then 
anxious to make the attempt, but it was thought 
that the gallant grey had already done quite 
enough. The horse must have been a most 





A SANCTUARY BY THE SEA. 


clever jumper, and Allgood himself admired 
the way he treated the table, as though it were 
a bank or wall, touching it with his hind feet 
as he went over. 

Though the horse had gone up the stairs 
readily enough, there was great difficulty in 
getting him down them again. He was per- 
fectly quiet, but was frightened, and could 
not be induced to move. A certain Queen’s 
Counsel, who was either standing or contem- 
plated standing for the borough, was staying 
at the inn, and he suggested binding a towel 
round the horse’s eyes, and then leading him 
along the passage and down the stairs without 
stopping. In this way they managed to get 
the horse on to the ground floor again, after 
much stumbling about, with no further damage 
than the breaking of several banisters. 

The old White Hart has long since been 
re-built, but for many years the new banisters, 
which replaced those broken by the horse in 
his descent, were painted white to distinguish 
them from the rest. Whether this memorial 
of so strange a feat still stands I do not know.— 
ALFRED COCHRANE. 


LATE BREEDING OF THE PHEASANT 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir—While I was cutting with a binder a 
field of “rigging-up ” oats (oats and clover 
seeds) in the second week of September, 1929, 
a hen pheasant was flushed from a nest of six 
eggs. An area of a few square yards around 
the nest was left uncut and the bird continued 
to sit. Four chicks hatched out in the last week 
of the month, and were seen for a few days 
following the hen about this field and the 
neighbouring fields. 

On August Bank Holiday this year I was 
Mowing the roadside herbage in a country 
lane when a hen pheasant suddenly flew up 
under the horses’ noses from a small clump 
of sallow bushes, and before I could pull up 
the horses one had stepped upon the edge 
of the nest in the sallow bushes and broken 
one egg which proved upon examination to be 
fresh. There were seven more eggs in the nest, 
which the hen hatched out in the last week of 
August. 

Are these late-hatched chicks ever reared ? 
The present-day breed of pheasants (the old 
English race is apparently extinct) appear to 
be an effeminate race that have to be hand-fed 
in order that any considerable number may 
be reared, and it therefore seems unlikely that 
natural-hatched chicks born in the autumn 
would ever reach maturity. The hens would, 
perhaps, find food difficult to procure, while 
any prolonged spell of wet weather, especially 
if accompanied by a drop in temperature, 
would speedily kill the young—R. H. Brown, 


THE FISHERMAN’S SHRINE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Here is a picture of a sanctuary by the 
sea which, I think you will agree, is picturesque, 
The statue on the rock is one of the Virgin, 
and is on the coast near Abazzia. The fishermen 
there believe that it gives them protection in 
their dangerous lives —D. C 
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REREDOS AT SOMERTON 
CHURCH, OXON. 
To THE EDITOR. 


THE 


S1r,.—“ Every time I see that reredos, I admire 
it more and more,” said Bishop Stubbs, the 
famous historian. Blomfield, the best local 
historian, calls it early fourteenth century work. 
Our Lord is in the centre, with five Apostles 
on either side, with St. John, the beloved 
disciple, resting on the table underneath Our 
Lord’s arm. The drapery hanging down from 
the table, opposite Jesus, represents Judas 
Iscariot. It has been much debated whether 
there ever may have been a full figure of the 
traitor, which has been lost; or whether the 
sculptor merely indicated the hated subject 
in the slightest manner possible consistent 
with art. 

This point will never be cleared up; the 
reredos had to be removed in the days of the 
Puritanical destructive fervour, and the parish- 
ioners hid it in the tower. If the figure of Judas 
was destroyed completely (the canopy was 
badly broken), it would most probably have 
been at that period. Would that similar 
protection could have been afforded to the 
Termor tombs in this church. These fine 
works of art were cruelly knocked about, 
possibly all the more because of their Roman 
Catholic connections. At last, in the year 
1822, the rector, Mr. Wintle, had the reredos 
restored and put back in its original position. 
The work is fragile, and liable to break off 
if touched, but it should still remain for 
many years to prove that the country churches 
in England employed artists of supreme merit, 
as well as those opulent benefices which, as 
a matter of course, would attract all those 
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who were ready to 
sell their inspiration 
and craft to the highest 
bidders.—W. G. BARNES. 
WORLD’S EGG- 
LAYING RECORD 
FOR DUCKS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,— Harper Adams 
Agricultural College 
Laying Trials, 1929-30. 
Captain P. C. Thomp- 
son, M.c., Huddlestone 
Grange, South Milford, 
Yorks. Pen of Khaki 
Campbells, winners of 
silver cup and gold 
medal. Total eggs, 1,808 in forty-eight weeks. 
Individual scores : 309, 309, 309, 302, 294, 285. 
Captain Thompson says this constitutesa world’s 
record for ducks, although the ducks are not 
looking their best owing to moulting and just 
returning from the test.—R. DUNNING. 





“THE PEW-CAT.”’ 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—May the word pew—prefixing cat— 
referred to by your correspondent Mr. Clifford 
W. Greatorex in your issue of October 25th 
be a corruption of the French puer, to stink. 
It seems applicable to a pole-cat——MAysIE 
Murray Bowser. 

THE HOOPOE. 

': To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—‘‘ The history of the hoopoe as a British 
bird is a long, disgraceful obituary,” states 
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A TEAM OF RECORD HOLDERS. 


Mr. T. A. Coward. In other words, a ver 
large percentage of the specimens that hav: 
visited this country have fallen victims t 
the gun. Were it not for this, many write: 
seem to think that this bird would have estab 
lished itself as a breeding species in the Britis) 
Isles. While deploring this senseless slaughte 
of a very beautiful and useful bird, I thin 
they have overlooked the fact that for ver 
many years past a varying number of specimen 
have visited this country, stayed here for : 
time and then departed. This has occurre 
so frequently that the possibility of its nestin; 
in this country seems very remote. Mr. E. M 
Nicholson’s view that ‘‘ Possibly the difficult: 
is ultimately one of climate,” and “tha 
the British Isles lie just on the borderlin 
between suitability and unsuitability ” seem 
to me much more likely to be correct, in an 
case it is worthy of further consideratior 
There is still, however, another possibl 
explanation, and that is the question of food 
The hoopoe feeds almost entirely upon anima 
matter, of which a large percentage consist 
of insects and their larve, which it obtain 
in a manner similar to that of the starling 
With the enormous numbers of this latte: 
species which we have in this country, ther: 
seems very little chance for a weaker bird 
of similar feeding habits to successfully estab- 
lish icself. Should such a thing occur, ther 
I believe that the injuries sustained from th« 
starling would, in all probability, increase, in 
consequence of its being robbed of a certain 
percentage of its insect food; moreover, 
there is the dread possibility that we might 
have two species of useful birds in such 
competition that for a season both would 
prove exceedingly injurious—WALTER E 
COLLINGE. 


STARLINGS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I wonder how many of your readers lik. 
watching starlings at this time of year. Whe 
the first rays of the setting sun strike the ta’! 
beeches and begin to cast their shadows ov 
things, the starlings make ready to marsh 
their big battalions towards the west. 

To the unobservant, at first there appeai 
little method in the scattered knots of four « 
five collecting on isolated trees, but you wi 
soon see that these are only stepping-ston: 
to larger flocks which settle in certain oaks ar 
elms on the airy way to their final roostin; 
place. 

Take some plantations you have seen us¢ 
as a clearing-house and you will notice th 
the birds collecting there have all had busine 
eastwards, for the entire trend of the var 
ous flocks is towards the west: thus the 
unwittingly or not, become daylight-save 
too. 

Every tree within a few furlongs of the 
eventual night’s quarters becomes the nucle\ 
of a choir: stray visitors, one by one, ad 
volume to the song. So far as one can sé 
there is no conductor, but doubtless son 
individual bird or other sets the tune, for the 
happy twittering begins in unison and en 
abruptly on the same note. 

Suddenly, as at a given signal, the bir 
all rise in their countless flocks, and wheel ar 
wheel in a vast host in gradually lessen 
circles, over and above their intended sleepin 
place ; the sudden whirr of their wings reser 
bles nothing more than the tearing and rendi: 
of a train at speed suddenly entering son 
tunnel. Time and again they make as thous 
to settle, only at an apparently preconceivé 
signal to turn skywards and repeat the pe 
formance several times. 

Now the daylight is fast fading, and final 
after several more similar evolutions, th‘ 
drop like a shower of stones into their chose: 
trees, and for five or ten minutes they contin! 
their chorus of thanks for a bountiful day. 


A. G. OYLER. 
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WEST ASHLING MILL. 
To THE EDITOR. 

R,—Perhaps you would like to make use of 
e enclosed photographs in your correspon- 
nce page, of the most curious mill I have 
er seen. It is in Sussex, and has never yet 
en noted in any article or book. It is in the 
atre of the village of West Ashling, and is 
ade to work by wind, water and steam. The 
ll ponds are alive with trout, and in the early 
rt of the year herons wade in the shallows 
search of the small fish. The present miller, 
10 has been at the mill a quarter of a century, 
ndidly admitted that the mechanism puzzled 
m, and he had no idea of the date of the 
ndmill on the roof. I was told by an octo- 
narian that the mill was erected in the year 
it the spire of Chichester Cathedral tele- 
sped into the roof (February 21st, 1861), a 
saster which the old fellow well remembered 
cause he was a member of the Cathedral 
oir at the time. 

A turbine was installed at this mill a few 
irs ago.—R. T. 


PEACOCKS AND ADDERS. 
To THE Epiror. 

iR,—I can quite imagine that the introduction 
peacocks, mentioned by ‘‘S. S.” in his 
eresting letter, would have a_ deterrent 
effect on adders and would soon rid the farm 
these snakes. In my childhood in Australia 
ordinary barnyard hens were great at 
lling snakes. Our place was close to the 
bush”? and a small, greyish snake was very 
common. It had a dark V on its head and 
was said to be very poisonous, but I never 
heard of any human being being bitten by 
i Their length varied from 1ft. to 18ins. 
or 2ft. We were always told to race after a 
‘n that had caught a snake and make her 
op it, when it either escaped or we killed 
it with a stick. The hens always seized the 
snake in the middle and beat it against the 
ground. The snake would strike at the hen, 
but, unless it bit the comb or wattle, did not 
seem to inflict any injury. Frequently the 
hen was bitten in the throat when swallowing 
the battered snake. Any bite appeared to be 
fetal in a very short time. Hence our wild 
chase after the hen to force her to relinquish 
her prey. The hens were ordinary barnyard 
mongrels, with, perhaps, a strong dash of 
game-fowl blood in them. I never saw a 
cock attack a snake. Evidently snakes were a 
favourite prey for, once a hen secured one 
the whole flock would chevy her to secure 
the prize. Probably, in a wild state, both 
peococks, guinea fowls and jungle fowl would 
he'p to keep down a snake population, stalking 
an. killing any small one they might encounter. 

HILLIPPA FRANCKLYN. 

A LARGE MYRTLE. 
To THE Epiror. 

5!.—In a garden close to St. Mary’s Church 
in ligher Brixham there is a very large myrtle. 
T is tree occupies a space of about five yards 
b: four, and is about twelve feet high. There 
ar several stems springing from a common 
ro *, and the two thickest are from six to seven 
in ies in diameter. The great shrub is a 
be itiful sight in autumn when covered with 
fle vers. The myrtle is, of course, a common 
sh ib in Devon gardens, and requires no 
pr ‘ection during winter, as it does elsewhere. 
N .e, however, of the many I have seen was 
ne -ly as large as this Brixham one. It seems 





BY WIND, BY WATER, AND BY STEAM. 


a pity that the mimosa is not more grown in 
the west country, as it does quite well there in 
sheltered positions. Even the delicate lemon- 
scented verbena flourishes in South Devon, 
and some years ago I saw one at Maidencombe 
which had almost attained the dignity of a 
tree.— FLEUR-DE-LYS. 

THE PRESERVATION OF CAMBRIDGE. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Str,—The Cambridge Preservation Society, 
disappointed in its efforts to secure the co- 
operation of the County Council for tree 
planting on the Shelford Road, is now starting 
on a scheme for its own property, and hopes 
early in December to begin planting on its 
Madingley Road frontage a screen of beech, 
sweet-scented poplar and some smaller gaily 
coloured trees. At the dip round the bungalow 
a plantation is proposed of black Italian poplar 
(P. serotina), willow and alder; at the end 
of the Coton footpath, before it reaches the 
recreation ground, a group of black Italian 
poplar and three groups of wild cherry and 
other flowering trees. Later on the Society 
hopes to plant memorial trees along one of 
the footpaths. The planting will be continued 
as money is available, £25 being granted 
from the Society’s fund as a start, and an 
anonymous subscription of £25 having been 
received. Subscriptions for this definite task 
may be sent to the Treasurer at Barclay’s 
Bank, Cambridge, marked ‘“ Trees.’ It 
reckons that 1os. will pay for a good tree, 
with planting and share of protection and 
care during growth, but all sums will be 
welcome.—H. C. HuGHEs. 
THE GREAT CRESTED GREBE. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—During 1930 we have attempted to make 
a survey of the great crested grebe throughout 
England, Scotland and Wales. Observers in 
many districts have sent us a great deal of 
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most valuable information. There are still, 
however, many areas concerning which we 
have little or no data. We would, therefore 
ask all those who have any notes on the great 
crested grebe, whether for 1930 or previous 
years, to communicate with us as soon as 
possible-—T. H. Harrison, Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. P. A. D. Hottom, Addlestone, 
Surrey. 


* EVER MOVING MYRIADS.” 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I enclose herewith a photograph taken 
by me in County Kilkenny last April, in 
case you may consider it interesting to your 
readers. ‘The photograph was taken between 
6.30 and 7 p.m. and represents starlings coming 
in to roost. As it embraces but a small section 
of the sky, it hardly represents in an adequate 
manner the extraordinary numbei of birds in 
flight, all at the same time, as they appeared 
to move in concerted action, for the very good 
reason that two peregrines and two sparrow- 
hawks took their toll of them every evening 
while on the wing, and a solitary mer!in waited 
in the laurels for the moment when they poured 
down into the laurels in a solid black mass. 
That moment always arrived when the falcons 
and hawks appeared to be otherwise engaged, 
probably in accommodating their victims 
many of which I was able to rescue. 

I think this illustrates the manner in which 
even starlings migrate, for by the end of April 
not any of these hundreds of thousands or 
even millions returned at evening to roost. 

I have no doubt that the letters which 
have recently appeared in the Press relating 
to the number of sterlings seen at Finsbury 
Park have reference to birds packing for their 
winter exodus, and as far back as the end of 
September I noticed these birds in their 
hundreds on the marshes of Essex obviously 
preparing for the same purpose—M. W. 
‘THOMPSON. 





THE STARLINGS COME , HOME TO ROOST. 
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FROM the BREEDER’S POINT of VIEW 


WINNING 


ROM a breeder’s point of view nothing is more interesting 
and, certainly, more instructive, than a studied exarnination 
of the long list of winning sires at the end of a season. 
I have pointed out already that Son in Law, in his nine- 
teenth year, has headed the 1930 list. He has not gained 

the championship for the first time, and really the wonderful 
achievements of this horse cannot very well be minimised, bearing 
in mind that he went to the stud in the first instance lacking the 
powerful credentials attaching to a classic winner. 

I propose glancing at some of the successes, and noting, with 
such courage as I can command, the comparative failures 
‘Tetratema, the champion of 1929, secured second place by a very 
narrow margin from Gainsborough. The former’s two year 
olds placed him where he was. A sire’s place in history will be 
determined by the achievements of horses above two years of 
age. 'Tetratema has proved a wonderful sire of winning two year 
olds, and so it may go on to the end of the chapter where he is 
concerned. 

His only classic winner to date is Mr. Jinks, who won the 
‘Two Thousand Guineas. I am not going to be so foolish as to 
say that he will never sire a winner of the Derby or St. Leger. 
Critics of The Tetrarch were declaring something of the sort 
about that most famous racehorse, and immediately he claimed 
three winners of the St. Leger in Caligula, Polemarch and Salmon 
Trout. I shall be very careful in the case of Tetratema. 

Gainsborough, in my opinion, has proved the most valuable 
sire at the stud in recent years. His contribution has, indeed, 
been truly wonderful, for year after year he has given us some 
of the best natural stavers in an era when stayers are the exception 
rather than the rule. He has a classic winner this year in Singapore. 
Son in Law has no classic winner in 1930, but in Rustom Pasha 
he has the highest individual winner of stakes. ‘The trouble 
about Gainsborough is that he will be sixteen years old on the 
first of next month. On the other hand, Son in Law will be a 
score of years old. 

One has come to expect Phalaris to take a high place. It 
has been the case season after season of recent years. Fair Isle 
has been his outstanding champion in 1930. Her win of the 
One Thousand Guineas for her breeder and owner, Lord Derby, 
produced one of the most memorable of finishes. ‘Torchere, 
so narrowly beaten, did no good afterwards ; while the third, 
also narrowly beaten, was Sister Clover, who later gained some 
distinction as a sprinter. One of the unplaced lot was Rose of 
England, who, as we know, won the Oaks. 


BUCHAN AND 


Buchan, who appears to be losing his eminence, owes the 
greater part of his position to the Coronation Stakes win at Ascot 
of his daughter, Qurrat-al-Ain, and, by the way, I saw her the 
other day at the Aga Khan’s Sheshoon Stud in Ireland. I believe 
her first mate is to be Blandford. Diophon is another sire 
who owes his position to one horse—Diolite, who won the 'T'wo 
Thousand Guineas. 

Papyrus, having been represented by as many as fourteen 
winning horses in seventeen races, may be said to have held his 
own, but, bearing in mind the high class mares he has now had 
for several seasons past, he should be producing something as 
good as himself. Beresford, for a young sire, has had a very fine 
year with such outstanding two year olds as Portlaw and Dis- 
armament, among others, to advertise his value. Certainly it 
is a fine distinction for a newcomer to the stud to get off the mark 
at once with a two year old that finishes his first season by sharing 
the place of honour in the Free Handicap with only one other. 

Jacopo, who shares that distinction with Portlaw, is Sansovino’s 
best horse to date. Of all the two year olds likely to do well in 
the classics next season I think I prefer Jacopo. Lord Derby’s 
1924 Derby winner also has a very smart two year old filly in 
Lady Marjorie, and, I suppose, therefore, it will be considered 
he has more than justified himself. Personally, I am expecting 
even better things of him. Perhaps that is because I have always 
esteemed him so much, chiefly, perhaps, on his breeding and 
because he was certainly very good on the day that he won the 
Derby. 

Bearing in mind the high position taken by Blandford last 
year, thanks chiefly to the classic victories of his son Trigo, it 
cannot be claimed for him that he has maintained his exalted 
status even though in his son, Blenheim, he had the Derby winner. 
Yet, apart from Blenheim, he only had five other winners to repre- 
sent him. Of the total credited to this sire, £12,235, Blenheim 
alone brought in £10,036 by his Derby victory. 

Diophon had only two other winners apart from Diolite, 
but I am willing to agree in the light of what we know now that 
Captain Cuttle is a loss to our breeders. His son, The Recorder, 
was the best-looking horse I set eyes on last year. Apart from 
him Captain Cuttle had a dozen other winners. ! hope he is 
doing well in Italy 

By far the best of the progeny of Friar Marcus was the two 
year old Lemnarchus. I have no hesitation in saying that he was 
the best looking of all the two year olds to show any distinction. 
He, or Portlaw, will probably win the Two Thousand Guineas 
next year. 


DIOPHON. 








SIRES 


OF 1930 

Prince Galahad has never, I think, received the credit due 
to him for his good work as a sire. One is reminded of the fact 
by his figures of twenty-one winners of thirty-five races, worth, 
collectively, £11,263. Stratford has disappointed me. This 
horse, for whom a wonderfully big offer was refused last year, 
has, it is true, had twenty-four horses winning for him, but not 
one of any real account. I am still waiting for him to sire a three 
year old of outstanding note ; but as he is only rising twelve years 
of age his good time may still come. 

Gay Crusader has ceased to fascinate breeders. No horse 
ever had a better innings than fell to him. He is, of course, 
getting old now. Ellangowan has done better than the St. Lege: 
winner Salmon Trout; the latter has yet to make good. [ 
expect Manna to do well in 1931. If he should fai! I shall frankly 
be disappointed. So far he has not sired a high-class colt, but 
he can claim one or two nice fillies, including Pasca and Windy- 
brae. There is plenty of time for him. 

POMMERN MAKES A’ SPURT. 

What has surprised me has been the belated spurt made by 
Pommern, the first of the War Derby winners in 1915. Here is 2 
horse that has always commanded a high fee at the stud and thai 
has not entirely justified it. I began to think he was a thing of the 
past until there came this rally last season He has had fifteen 
winners of twenty-nine races worth £13,127. Pommame, the 
Free Handicap winner, is by him. This horse also won half < 
dozen other races. 

Glorious Devon, a daughter of Pommern, won the Manchester 
November Handicap, and also the Park Hill Stakes at Doncaster. 
Her jockey, Gordon Richards, was telling me only the other day 
that he had never ridden a gamer filly. I am very glad, indeed, 
to note the success of this son of Polymelus, especially as he seems 
to endow most of his stock with stamina and good constitution 

As against the success of Pommern late in life must be set a 
comparative failure to date in the case of a stud companion, 
Polyphontes, twice a winner of the Eclipse Stakes and duly launched 
at the Maiden Erlegh stud under the best auspices. Yet it is 
not good enough, considering the good mares he has had, that 
he should have had only four winners of four races worth a paltry 
f'1,114. ‘The 500-guinea sire, Solario, has had two year olds 
running for him for the first time. Readers of these notes will 
know that I have always been an admirer of this horse. Perhaps, 
because I have exalted him so much and probably expected too 
much, I am entitled to be disappointed that he has had only onc 
winner. ‘That was the handsome chestnut colt Reveillon, who 
won a couple of nice races. I thought he would have made a 
better start. Still, one must suspend judgment in his case for 
quite a time. 

Puttenden was a stayer and seems to be getting some speedy 
stock. Diomedes and Legatee have done only fairly well, bearing 
in mind how good they were when in training. Of very new sires 
I have noted how well Knight of the Garter, who is in Ireland 
has got off the mark. That grand horse, Hurry On, has been 
eclipsed for about the first time during his stud career. Had mor 
luck attended Press Gang—regarded by his trainer, Fred Darling 
as the best three year old—then it would have been different 
Hurry On would have maintained his high status. 

Spion Kop is another that has not been brought speciall) 
to the fore, and yet, two years ago, one of his sons, Felstead, was 
the Derby winner. I thought Hurstwood would have done better ; 
and Santorb, an Ascot Gold Cup winner, cannot be said to hav 
made much of a mark. During the year he was sold to go abroad 
Later, I shall, as usual, deal with the well known horses tha 
will be taking up stud duties in this country for the first time i: 
the coming breeding season. The Derby winner, Blenheim 
will not be among them. He has been in France for some tim 
with a full subscription list for his first season. 

FELIX LEACH, JUN. 

The younger school of Newmarket trainers lost one wh 
adorned it by the death, after an operation, of Felix Leach, jun 
He was buried at Newmarket at the beginning of the presen 
week. He had the good luck to be born of good stock. Hi 
father, Felix Leach, not only proved his ability as a trainer man: 
years ago, but the best sporting instincts were ingrained in him 
They were certainly born in the young man who has now passec 
on. He was a clever jockey until increasing weight cut shor 
his career in that respect. From the moment he took up trainin: 
he became a success. 

Whether as the mainspring of a polo team, or in the huntin; 
field as a first flighter, he was a personality. Socially he hac 
charm, and having known him well from the time his fathe: 
taught him to ride on a diminutive dun pony, I should like t 
join in the expressions of genuine sympathy with his youn 
widow, his parents, and with his two well known brothers, Jac! 
and ‘“‘ Chubb.”” On the very last day of the season at Man 
chester, Felix sent out Tommy Atkins to win a race. It wa 
heavily backed by many, and it marked the last ride in publi 
of the youngest brother, ‘‘ Chubb.” The trainer brother wa 


delighted. That same evening, in the train, he was taken ill. 
and in a few more days he had ‘“‘ weighed in” for the las‘ 
time. PHILIPPOS. 
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BIG-GAME POACHING in SOUTH AFRICA 
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ZEBRA AND WILDEBEESTE DRINKING. 


j OACHERS from across the border who dash into South 

; African territory under cover of darkness and raid one 

4 of the greatest game reserves in the world—the Kruger 

J National Park—have set the Union Government a baffling 
problem. 

The poachers are men who live in Portuguese East Africa, 
ovtside of the Union law’s jurisdiction. Armed with high- 
velocity big-game rifles, they make their predatory pounces on 
the wild beasts’ sanctuary with a silence and a swiftness that 
all too often beat the rangers. A lion here, a dozen buck there, 
and again two bull elephants with ivory tusks worth a small 
fortune—such is the reward for success ; and for failure—well, 
there is a mud courthouse in a clearing in the heart of the reserve 
where a khaki-clad warden dispenses justice. 
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IMPALA, SPRINGBUCK AND WILDEBEESTE AT A WATER HOLE, 


Now the problem has become so acute that cabinet ministers 
have joined in council to find a way of guarding the game against 
the raiders. Colonel Denys Reitz, author of a great book on 
the Boer War called Commando, has been visiting the reserve 
with the Prime Minister, General Hertzog, and the Minister of 
Finance, Mr. N. C. Havenga. To-day Colonel Reitz gives details 
of what the Cabinet proposes to do. A cushion of private farms 
is to be laid around the boundaries of the reserve ; farmers who 
have the preservation of the game at heart are to be assisted to 
take up the land; and so the poachers from across the border 
hard by will have to run the gauntlet through inhabited land. 
If this measure is successful, South Africa will be able to save 
the last 500 lions in the reserve that so thrill the tourist. It 
is a place of life, this Kruger National Park—the life of the 
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HIPPOS ENJOYING A WATERY SIESTA. 


THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT 
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wilds, undisturbed by civilisation’s men- 
ace. And there is vivid life, too, at the 
tips of the wavering fingers that the cities 
have stretched out into the jungle—the 
rangers’ posts. From these the guardian 
of the game operate, living lives at time: 
as lonely as you might lead anywhere i: 
Africa except in the Kalahari Desert. 
Their helpers are a small army of nativ: 
police, native hunters, and lion dogs ; an: 
the only strangers they see, when ther 
are no tourists seeking new thrills in th 
reserve, are the poachers who are cap 
tured at their work. 

I have seen these poachers workin; 
out their sentences on road _ buildin; 
through the forest tangle, and many o 
them are happier in captivity, with goox 
food and good treatment, than they ar 
as poachers precariously living on th 
spoil of their dash-and-grab raids. Th 
black men, mostly members of the Shan 
gaan tribe, are often more pleased t 
serve the officials, who are kinder t 
captives than the Portuguese are to fre 
men. 

The ranks of the official huntin 
dogs in the reserve are swollen by th 
dogs that are captured when their poach 
ing masters are caught. They follow thei 
owners suspiciously to these prisons of th 
junglelands, unheeding of the fate th: 
may await them. If the dog is ill 
muscled and scurvy, it is shot; if it i 
rangy and looks like a brute that wi! 
courageously tweek a lion’s tail, it i 
allowed to join the hunting pack unti 
its master is a free man once more 
Then it is free to go with him, to hun 
with him again—and often, I fear, to joi 
more poaching expeditions. 

Courage in hunting dogs is ofte1 
an unfortunate virtue. The mongrel thai 
flies at a leopard’s throat may meet 
ripping death at the flailing claws of thi 
beast at bay. In the reserve you maj 
see the mute, minor-keyed evidence o! 
this—a carefully tended graveyard wher 
the dead hunting dogs are buried unde: 
stones that record their names as faith 
fully as if they had been human hunters 
Close near by, with the incongruous con 
trast you may always find in the wilds, 
where death and delight are neighbour 
is the dog mess. The pack feeds her: 
each morning and evening; at the soun 
of a bugle the dogs howl their grace, an: 
in a moment they are at their trough 
heads down and crunching, tails up an: 
wagging: the feeding flag of dogdon 

Not all the Kruger National Par 
is a close preserve. On its borders a1 
stretches of open country in which yo 
may hunt, provided you obtain an ex 
pensive licence. It is here that yo 
find the human side of the park mo: 
apparent ; the rest is a wonderful wilde: 
ness where you feel that mere men an 
women are interlopers, intruders in 
world owned by animals. 

Little trading stations are dotte 
about this open country. Hunters vis 
them, and the native women who till the: 
husbands’ fields come to them with cor: 
They carry their corn in baskets adroit! 
balanced on their heads, and their wal 
is that loping slouch that is as old, and : 
slow, as primitive Africa itself. Nothin 
hurries them on their way to market, an 
nothing hurries them in their bargainin; 
The native’. way of buying and selling 
settled by tradition; and a trader wl 
flouts that tradition finds himself slow! 
going bankrupt as he is boycotted b 
bland and unexplaining black folk. 

For the negro sells his corn for cas 
—and then he promptly buys what h 
wants with the same cash from the san 
trader. If he sells his goods at earl 
morning, he is buying the last iter 
on his ‘‘ shopping list’? when dus 
gathers around the lonely store. Eac 
purchase — a packet of candles, thre 
boxes of matches, a tin of sardines, : 
gaudy blanket—is bought separately an: 
paid for separately. Each time his chang: 
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A BABY LION CUB. 


to be counted out to him. Five minutes of actual 
gaining is spun out into a satisfactory market day, and 
. and Mrs. “ Red Blanket” return to their mud hut proud 
| triumphant. 
Many of these stores are attended by a literal god of the machine. 
is often a white, sometimes a black ; and as each native woman 
iches out of the store door with her four yards of Birmingham 
it, he offers to act as dressmaker. Crude scissors whack out 
hape from the material, and crude stitching sends Mrs. Red 
» chuckles of delight. She has a dress specially made for her 
nd all for sixpence. 
I met one ‘‘ Worth” of the wilds who was said to have a 
r nantic history. He had been shipwrecked on the African 
ist as a child, they told me, and been reared by a,native tribe. 
{.+had become a great hunter. For thirty years he had wandered 
ind down Africa, from the Nile to the Orange. But malaria 
{ cheap brandy had spelt his ruin. Now, at any rate, 
he lives in the reserve with his black wives and chocolate-coloured 
ciuldren. He looks dreamily at you with eyes as palely blue as 
ind gannet’s ; his rough clothes and his rough Scandinavian hair 
are almost of a pattern with the dresses he shapes for the negro 
women with his tailor’s shears and his carpenter’s rule 
and fancy work with the machine is a penny extra. 


THE LEOPARD SAYS WHAT HE THINKS. 


You must meet my Worth if ever you come to the South 
African Game Reserve. But you should come in June, July, 
August or September. ‘Through most of the other months, when 
rain is falling, he is unpresentable with malaria. That is the 
time of year when the rivers are flooded and many of the roads 
impassable—and there is some danger that the tourist may develop 
malaria just as my Worth does. 

But in these four months in the year, at least, the park is a 
paradise where no ill can befall you. Captain Carl von Hoffman, 
the American novelist and ethnologist, can confirm this, for he 
made a visit to South Africa last year specially to investigate 
the scare which resulted from the deaths of four tourists who 
were travelling in the luxury liner Duchess of Atholl. 

“* After spending six weeks in the Kruger National Park,” 
Captain von Hoffman told me, ‘‘ I have not found it anything 
like a death trap. I had no protection whatever against malaria. 
[ did not take one dose of quinine ; I was exposed all the time 
to mosquitoes ; and I slept in rondavels (rest houses) near stagnant 
pools and waterholes. And on top of my immunity, I discovered 
one of the most marvellous spots in the world, a primeval place 
where you can hear a lion roar at night, where sight, sound and 
sense are whirled into one kaleidoscope of colour, where there 
is still adventure—this Sabie Game Reserve of yours.”’ 

CAREL BIRKBY. 





A PHARAOH WITH HIS 


WAGONS 


By Rupert Crorr-Cooke. 


“gy AM very sorry, Finchbold,” said the head master again, 


“very sorry. But you see how it is.” 
Mr. Finchbold tried vainly to collect himself. 'Twenty- 
two years’ employment under this man had given him a 
sense of inferiority. He could not imagine himself speaking 
to the head master without respect. 

“You mean, sir, that I am dismissed ? ” 

The head master raised his little grey eyebrows in distress. 
‘“ Well, I want you to resign,” he said. ‘‘ Of course, I shall do 
everything in my power to secure you another post. I can give 
you an excellent testimonial. But you must see how I am 
placed: . 2 3” 

Mr. Finchbold pondered silently. He had seen it coming, 
of course. For some terms now he had known that the head 
master did not want him. ‘‘ Does not want to shell out a pension,”’ 
he had said in one of those moods of revolt which he allowed 
himself when he was in the common room. 

He had come to St. Asprey’s Preparatory School when he 
Wa: thirty; he was now . . . dear me! he was fifty-two. 
Fo twenty-two years he had served the school with loyal ineffici- 
eney, Latterly he had been aware that his discipline had grown 
les rigid, but his eyesight was not as good as it had been, and 
bos take advantage of these things. And that morning had 
co:e the unfortunate affair of Travers II, who had upset the 
en. re bench with five boys on it, and the most unseasonable 
ent ance of the head master during the confusion that followed. 
He made another attempt to explain it. 

‘You know, sir,’’ he said in his quiet, deferential voice, 

avers always was a difficult boy. I - 

‘““ My dear fellow,” said the head master, who always called 
M: Finchbold “ my dear fellow” when he wanted to be very 
blu t, “please don’t imagine for one moment that I’m asking 
yOu :o resign your post here because of the events of this morning. 
Iti just that I feel that perhaps a little fresh blood on the staff 
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- aman who could play football with the boys, you know 
: you see my position ?”’ 

Mr. Finchbold could see the head master’s position very 
well. But he was far more concerned with his own. What could 
he do? What school would want an assistant master of fifty- 
two? Drearily he remembered the process by which he had 
secured this post, the writing of letters of application, the fruitless 
interviews. Besides, he was so used to St. Asprey’s. The best 
years of his life had gone to it. In his ineffectual, monotonous 
way, he had taken trouble “‘ to get the boys on.”’ In twenty-two 
years he had never been away from school for a day, nor even been 
late for breakfast. For twenty-two years he had entered his 
little class-room at nine, and taught till ‘“‘ the break,’ when he 
had gone out on to the field to supervise the “ kick-about,”’ had 
sat down to tea in the common room, smoked his pipe there at 
night, occasionally putting in a fatherly remark to the conversation 
of the young masters who had come and gone while he had 
remained at the school. Now he was uprooted. Sacked. He 
must find another job. 

““I suppose,” he said wearily to the head master, ‘‘ You 
could not allow me to remain one more term on trial ? I’m quite 
sure I could get the boys under control easily again.” 

““T hardly think, my dear fellow, that it would do you or 
me much good. We’ll find you a good post. I think you will 
find new surroundings welcome once the ties are broken . 
pleasant change . . . perhaps a higher salary than I can 
afford. Ill do all I can les 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Finchbold, and left the head 
master to his correspondence. 

Outside on the terrace he paced to and fro for a long while. 
The boys were having tea, and young Smithers, the new junior 
master, was supervising it. He hoped Smithers would remember 
that he had stopped Travers II’s cake and jam for this week. 
Perhaps he should go in and see? Well, well, it did not really 


































































matter so very much now that he was leaving. It was a glorious 
evening, and the sun had not yet begun to dissolve among the 
clouds, so that the cricket field beneath him was still a blazing 
green, and he could see that two of the stumps had been left out 
from the afternoon game. Really, how careless Smithers was ! 
‘These young masters were always forgetting things like that. 
‘They never made the boys orderly. And yet Smithers was not 
dismissed, and he, Mr. Finchbold, was about to ‘“‘ secure another 
post.’ It seemed hardly fair. 

Mr. Finchbold smoked through his pipe on the terrace where 
he had paced so many summer evenings in the past years to the 
harsh sound of the rooks in the elms at the end of the cricket 
field. It was a fine field, he thought for the hundredth time, 
a fine house for a school, and a fine school. He had always 
said that ‘‘ his’? school was one of the best preparatory schools 
in England. It had seemed “ his’ quite as much as the head 
master’s. His, by right of work and loyal service ; his, because 
it was his home. He could hardly believe, even now, that a 
usurper would take the Upper Fifth for Latin prose next term, 
and a ‘“‘new man” coach the Second XI cricket. 

The boys came out frora tea, and Lambert came up to him. 
Hie had always liked Lambert, a quiet, studious boy who never 
misbehaved himself, and listened to Mr. Finchbold’s stories of 
life at a public school. 

“Please, sir,” he said, ‘‘ may I stay in?” 

It was a custom for the boys to go out on the field after 
tea, and if they wished to stay in they had to get leave trom the 
master on duty. Mr. Finchbold was not on duty, but in the 
ordinary way such a consideration would not have troubled him. 
As senior assistant master he often gave such permission. But 
to-day he felt differently about it. He was unsure of himself. 
Ife felt he had no rights where Lambert was concerned. It 
was an unfamiliar, uncertain sensation. ‘‘ Ask Mr. Smithers,” 
he said shortly and continued his walk. He saw surprise on 
the boy’s face as he ran off. Well, Mr. Finchbold thought, 
the school would never be the same again. A little pardonable 
conceit made him wonder if, indeed, it could carry on at all 
without him. ‘There were so many things he did. Who would 
look after the boys’ pocket-money now ? Who would keep their 
library stocked with the right books ? Who would see that all 
the masters’ marks were ready at the end of the week? For a 
moment he saw a fanciful picture of the head master, his numbers 
down, his school in chaos next term, sending off a desperate 
wire to him—*‘ Return at once on any terms.”’ But he eventually 
put this aside when his recollection of the head master made 
it fantastic. 

At last he gave up his walk, and went over to the common 
room with the idea of writing to different scholastic agencies 
to get a new job. He sat down at the table and actually started 
a letter. But he found himself too excited and distressed to 
write well. So he gave it up, and decided to go for a walk. 

ri. 

St. Asprey’s, like every other preparatory school in England, 
was situated in ‘“‘ one of the healthiest spots in the country.” 
It was in the village of Littleton-on-Sea, and when Mr. Finchbold 
left its high iron gateway he soon found himself on the open 
downs. During his years at the school he had “ taken walks ”’ 
this way more times than he cared to remember, but this evening 
the countryside seeimed unfamiliar to him. The sun had spread 
colours over an immense expanse of sky, in fact it was certainly 
the biggest sunset Mr. Finchbold had ever seen. ‘‘ Quite 
Mediterranean !’? he murmured, though he had never been 
farther south than Brighton. 

When he had come about a mile from the school he became 
aware that far down the road in front of him there were drawn 
up on the grass three caravans, and beside them a fire. As he 
approached their coloured shapes Mr. Finchbold pondered, 
at first with composure, on the life of gipsies. What days were 
theirs ! ‘To wake with the first clamour of the morning, to walk 
the springy turf and eat thick slices of bacon roasted over a fire ! 
To travel in a careless and leisurely way from fair to fair, from 
fruit harvest to hop garden, from market to village, the servants 
of no men, masters of their motley fate ! 

As he approached and saw the tanned faces of the men 
and the purple feathers of the women with their shawled babies, 
and smelt something that was uncommonly like hare boiling 
in a black pot, Mr. Finchbold came again under the spell of 
Lavengro, and found himself longing sedately for sleep under 
the stars, and restless days in the sun. He heard laughter when 
he was a few yards away, but as he came up to the party, seated 
on miscellaneous rags and rugs near their fire, he found that 
they were silent, and watching him as gipsies always watch, 
their black eyes still and intent. How good that hare smelt, 
thought Mr. Finchbold, and became aware suddenly of the fact 
that he was tired and hungry. A man, older than the rest was 
sitting nearest the road, smoking a small pipe. 

““ Good evening!” said Mr. Finchbold politely. 

“Evening, sir,’ said the old man. ‘ Nice evening.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Finchbold, pausing self-consciously. 
Then suddenly—perhaps it was because a sudden whiff of breeze 
bore the odour of the hare full into his nostrils—he said in his 
precise, gentlemanly voice, “I suppose you don’t want an— 
an extra hand, do you?” 

He felt a silence more intense fall over them, till the old 
man said: ‘‘ What do you mean?” 
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Mr, Finchbold, usually able to formulate his ideas satis- 
factorily, was incoherent. ‘‘ I mean—er—lI should like to join 
you. ‘lo work, I mean.” 

Again there was an amazed silence over the group, till the 
old man, whose wits were quicker than his family’s, said: “‘ Ere 
wot’s your gaine ?”’ 

** Cricket,” replied Mr. Finchbold absently, as though hi 
were undergoing an interview with a prospective head master 
““T represented my school--—”’ 

‘*Balmy,” said the old man. ‘‘ Quite balmy.” 

That distressed Mr. Finchbold. 

‘* No, indeed,”’ he said, “‘ assure you, you misunderstand me 
I mean just what I say. I have been a schoolmaster for many years 
but this evening I have been dismissed. And as I came up the hill 
saw your caravans and I thought in good earnest that [ should lik 
to join your life. I am quite strong, you know; I am quite sur 
I could—er—gather hops, and fruit—or whatever it is you do 
I am only too willing to work!” 

‘The old man exchanged glances with another man, wh« 
aged about forty, was, presumably, his son. ‘They both smiled 
‘Wot d’you take this for, then? A building job? We ain 
got no work for no one ’ere. Can’t get enough for ourselves 
as it is. Besides, guv’nor, you could never rough it, you know 
Not like we do!” 

Mr. Finchbold took out his pocket-case. 
notes. Four of these he held out. 

‘“T should be willing,’ he said, ‘‘ to add my quota to the- 
general fund. I wish to becon.e one of you.” 

A hasty conference ensued in which the women also joined 
At last the old man said. 

‘* Well, I’m not saying we ’aven’t room exactly. 
really mean to work ?”’ 

“Indeed I do!” said Mr. Finchbold. 

‘Peel them pertaters, then!”’ said the old man. So whil 
Mr. Smithers supervised preparation, which was part of M: 
Finchbold’s work at St. Asprey’s, the latter was seated on a1 
upturned bucket, his coat-sleeves carefully turned back from th 
wrist, on his face a look of perfect contentment mixed with con 
centration on the work in hand. He peeled assiduously some tw 
dozen potatoes. 





It held five pour 
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In the weeks that followed, Mr. Finchhbold found that lit 
with a gipsy family was not all peat and George Borrow. O1 
his first morning when he awoke from a night spent fully dressed, 
with a rug pulled over him, under the caravan, he found thx 
remaining one of the pound notes had disappeared from his 
pocket-case, and that was his first lesson in gipsy lore. He wrot 
to the head master a rather curt letter saying that he had already 
secured another post—as, indeed, he had. He found that i: 
the encampment certain conventions were rigidly observed. 
The old man, his wife and the thirty-five year old daughter, 
named Hetta, shared one caravan ; his married son, with wife and 
five children, occupied another ; while the third was apportion: 
to the old man’s brother, who was about Mr. Finchbold’s age 
a mysterious one-eyed youth called Joe, who appeared to be no 
relation of the family’s—and Mr. Finchbold himself. At fir 
he had shunned the somewhat close atmosphere of this shelte 
which held a bewildering mass of cloth, cooking-pots, be: 
clothes, food and dogs ; but by the time that the first rain can 
on them, such things were no longer a novelty to him. 

In a few weeks he was hardly recognisable as the trim M 
Finchbold of St. Asprey days. He did not shave now, and : 
uneven black and grey beard grew round his chin, and his hi 
was long and unkempt. He had come away from the scho: 
without any of his personai belongings, and he never sent f 
them. His clothes became mettled and disreputable, but M 
Finchbold did not greatly bother about them. The daily probie 
of where their next camping spot should be concerned him mor 
Once or twice, when he noticed the time told by the golden finge 
of a village church clock, he said to himself: ‘‘ The boys a 
just sitting down to lunch,” or ‘‘ Smithers will be taking roll-cal! 
but after a while even such reminiscences as these cased to troul 
him. The life had claimed him for its own. 

Living was gained, he found, by means far less scrupulo 
than the honest agricultural work he had at first imagined.“ 'T 
old man,” as not only Mr. Finchbold, but the entire fami 
called the man whom he had first addressed, was an adept 
discovering ways of “ picking up a penny or so,” but M 
Finchbold, it is regrettable to say, surpassed him. With | 
superior education it was not surprising that he could evol 
elaborate schemes, and he soon endeared himself to the compa 
by the perfection and practicability of these. His was th 
epoch-making idea of tying the baby’s leg with a blood-stain 
rag, and explaining to warm-hearted ladies that the child h 
that morning been bitten by a dog, and unless medical attenti 
were at once procured, blood-poisoning would almost certair 
set in. His, too, was the suggestion of the broken fiddle-strin: 
There was something romantic about a fiddle, Mr. Finchbo.! 
said, and held in the hand of Joe, who used to wear heavy go | 
ear-rings for the occasion, with all its strings broken, it wis 
irresistible. ‘‘ I make my living by my fiddle,” Joe used to sig, 
“and until I can buy new strings I am ruined.” This pl-2 
went extremely well until one benevolent householder, stru 
no doubt, by Joe’s appearance, asked him to wait while he fetch. « 
his own violin, so that Joe could play. When he returned ‘:e 
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found his doorstep empty, and Joe could never again be tempted 
to practise this admirable subterfuge. Varied were the little 
schemes that Mr. Finchbold devised for his nomadic friends, 
so that they grew prosperous and spoke fondly of the night on 
which he had joined them. Nor did he regret the step. And 
at the end of his second year with the gang, and in the fifty-fifth 
of his age, he-married Hetta, the old man’s daughter, and pur- 
chased a caravan for himself and his wife. It was considered 
an excellent match, and was the occasion of much rejoicing among 
the good people. 
IV. 

In certain unexpected ways, and in various places, he found 
beauty in the life. Long after his first illusions had been dis- 
pel ed, after he had ceased to think of gipsies as care-free guitar- 
p!: ers who had found a mysterious Elysium along the woodsides 
of ‘ngland, he knew that, although they were not even very 
pi aresque, they were moderately contented, and though he 
w. id never discover anything about the sixth sense from the 
o! ones of the family, or learn any particular secrets about the 


st, yet there was, in this life, a certain jollity, a real freedom, 
ai something very like happiness. 
Chere were roaring evenings when, with unexpected silver 
in eir pockets—the only very firmly stitched part of their clothing 
y would invade the local public-house and seek the bottom 
( good many glasses of beer. They would sing rowdy songs, 


ar Mr. Finchbold, in his corner, with liquor gilding his imagina- 
t felt a certain pride in belonging to this tattered brotherhood, 
€ ‘ially when he saw disgust and superiority marked in the 
tr ectable faces of local customers. He was proud to be a 
b  -aneer, eyed askance by these citizens who followed a life as 
I lar as his had been, and when he rose to follow the ‘‘ old 
n * Joe and the rest of them, he squared his shoulders to the 
g ces that followed him, as though he were one of a conquering 
fe ball tean leaving the field. 

There were quiet pipes smoked, too, in the idle summer 
e. iings, when he would wander away from the caravans and 
p der a little over the dales, or sit among the bracken to watch 
tt sunset. Then he used to wonder whether he was an old 
n ') who had wasted most of his life in a school, and started living 
rc ally at fifty, or whether he had been a useful member of society 
fo half a century and then become an aimless wastrel. He 
cc d never be sure which was the case, but in those evening 
mods, his limbs loose with the pleasant tiredness of travel, 
ar. herb-smells in his nostrils, he did not very much care. He 
wo ild watch the slowly shifting clouds till the shape they took, 
the pictures they made, the fantastic gateways, castles, mountains 
an. seas that they formed seemed to him of far greater importance 
tha. the mere arrangement of his own life. 

There were breezy moments at sunrise when he went to 
fin¢ mushrooms across some forbidden field, when, with that 
biting clarity of thought that comes to us before dawn, he looked 
back on the things that had been his career, and was unsentimentally 
proud of what he had done and coolly convinced that in this 
Arab life he was fulfilling the great purpose of content. He never 
longed again for St. Asprey’s ; but when his mushroom basket 
(or sometimes, it must, unfortunately, be owned, when his egg- 
basket) was full, he found himself suddenly filled with the enormous 
hunger of a man who had dined early and had been up two hours 
before breakfast. On such occasions Hetta, his wife, never failed 
him, but always there were many rashers of bacon for him, and 
his own pot of marmalade, which represented the only custom 
he retained from his days spent in the thraldom of civilisation. 

Best of all, perhaps, there were winter evenings when some 
of them would come to his caravan and, over a strong brew of 
tea, he would hold forth about this or that phenomenon in the 
great world of which his companions had such a one-sided view, 
and Hetta, his wife, would be lost in admiration for his ‘‘ book 
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learning.”?’ Sometimes he would read bits out of the paper 
to them, for none of them could do more than write something 
like his name ; and when he spoke easily about royalty, theatres, 
Parliament and the British Empire, they were bewildered and 
became almost childish. It was pleasant to Mr. Finchbold, 
who in many ways had seemed such a child to them, to receive 
this tribute to his faculties, and he found some of the satisfaction 
that Goldsmith’s schoolmaster must have felt when “ Still the 
wonder grew, that one small head should carry all he knew.” 
¥. 

It was nearly ten years before Mr. Finchbold found himself 
again in the region of Littleton-on-Sea, and it was winter. He 
and his wife had made the purchase of a barrel-organ, which 
they were wont to employ in very hard times, and in places where 
most of their harmless little ‘“‘ stories’? were known. And as 
they pushed their instrument up towards the school some demon 
in Mr. Finchbold prompted him to take it into the front drive. 
He had recently been warmed by a drink called a “‘ dog’s nose,” 
which consisted of a double gin poured into a pint of bitter, 
and he was feeling the better for it. Slowly they pushed the 
barrel-organ between the gates and took, at last, a position of 
some advantage in front of the class-room windows. Then 
Mrs. Finchbold, as was her wont, began to turn the handle to 
the mechanical strain of the Intermezzo from ‘“ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” while Mr. Finchbold, his cap removed, stood awaiting 
events. 

First a manservant came to the door, a new arrival since 
Mr. Finchbold’s day, and told him peremptorily to “‘ Move off!” 
Mr. Finchbold stood as though he had not heard, and the man- 
servant retired. But the front door opened again almost at 
once, and the head master himself bustled out. 

““You must take that thing away!” he said to the ragged 
man who watched him. “ Take it away at once. The boys are 
at work!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Finchbold. ‘“ Sixth and Fifth Forms, 
Latin ; Fourth and Third, Maths.; Second and First, French. 
It’s eleven-thirty, I suppose er 5 

The head master stared at him amazedly for some moments, 
and then realised. ‘‘ Finchbold!’”’ he stuttered, ‘‘ Finchbold! 
My dear fellow my dear fellow a 

** Allow me,” said Mr. Finchbold gravely, ‘“‘ to present you 
to mv wife.” 

Mrs. Finchbold, wondering what her husband’s “ game ”’ 
was, said, ‘“‘ Pleased ter meet yer, sir.” 

But the head master could do nothing but stare from one 
to the other. ‘“‘ My dear fellow .’ he repeated in stupe- 
faction, ‘““ my dear fellow 

There was an uncomfortable silence, and Mrs. Finchbold, 
who was a woman of unimpeachable tact, began again to turn the 
handle, in order, as it were, to relieve the tension. This brought 
the head master back to earth. 

‘* But I can’t have that noise,” he said explosively, “ it’ll 
disturb the boys! Here .’ and he fumbled in his 
pocket. ‘‘ And good luck to you!’ He did not wait to see 
Mr. Finchbold touch his cap, but fled into his neat front 
hall. His wife was standing there. ‘“‘ My dear!” he said. 
“Can you imagine? Old Finchbold you remember 
; disappeared the night I dismissed him playing 
a barrel-organ with a gipsy woman he calls his wife !”’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Finchbold, ‘‘ poor fellow,” was gleefully 
walking down the hill. 

** Oh, Finch,” said his wife, “‘ you was wonderful. "Ow 
you learnt such ways I never can tell. And the old man choked 
up. ’Ow much was it?” 

*“'Ten bob,” said Mr. Finchbold smiiing. ‘‘ Come on, old 
horse, we’ll have another wet at that pub!” Which showed, 
of course, that Mr. Finchbold was completely demoralised. 
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THE FISHERMAN 


He casts. The line rips out across the pool, 
And falls 
No ripple. Backward springs the supple rod ; 


he watches, ready hand and eye 
le fishes on, patient and solitary. 


Vhy should he care if he goes home at nighi 
With empty cree! ? A heron, unafraid, 

sailed lordly past, and little cautious things 
‘lipped by him in the thicket’s dappled shade 
Vith a light pattering of unseen feet, 

Vhile through the drowsy afternoon he heard 


No jarring voice of man or motor-horn, 

But only pipe and chirp and trill of bird ; 

Only the sigh of leaves when the wind passed over them, 
And fluttered blue and white and purple flowers, 
Only the lovely noise of running water, 

Cool, cool across the gold of sultry. hours. 
Behind his shoulder rose a slender moon 

As the blue summer dusk began to fall, 

And here the river held a flight of stars, 

There tumbled in a silver waterfall, 

And gentle Night closed and enfolded all. 


So he goes homeward. Failure or success, 


What’s that to him?... 


who from our crowded life 


Unresting, hurrying, loud with sordid strife 


Stole such a day of utter quietness. 


ELISABETH BRACKENBURY 
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IMPORTANT PEOPLE by J. H. DOWD 


REVIEWED BY JOHN DRINKWATER. 


‘““WHAT WILL HE BE? 


R. DOWD’S important people are children. Living 
in a house in which there are three important people, 
covering the range of childhood to a nicety, at the 
ages of sixteen, nine and one, respectively, I know 


something about them. 


authority of my ex- 
perience to say that 
Mr. Dowd has made 
an altogether enchant- 
ing record of them, 
and leave it at that. 
But that will not do. 
This is supposed to 
be a review. 

Although I have 
practised it somewhat 
extensively, I have 
always suspected 
that literary criticism 
has too good a conceit 
of itself. With art 
criticism, in any Case, 
I am sure that this is 
so. When an art critic 
begins to describe 
what a picture is like, 
I stop reading, because 
I know that he is in- 
capable of doing any- 
thing of the sort. And 
how can I or anyone 
else find words to con- 
vey to a reader the 
peculiar distinction of 
Mr. Dowd’s_ draw- 
ings? I can say that 
they catch with 
unerring skill the 
grace of childhood 
in repose and move- 
ment, its lovely 
poignancy, its inimit- 
able yet unconscious 
humour. I can say 


I should like to plead the 
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‘THE BENDER.” 


A MATERNAL 





REVERIE.” 


that his line has the fluent ease with which a good penman 
writes, that there is no subtlety of form too difficult for his 
draughtsmanship, and that in his least elaborate figure there 


is a living spirit. 


I can add that while he never sentimentalises 


his subject he is not in the least afraid of its sentiment. And 


having said all these 
things, I am aware 
that I have conveycd 
to the reader not ‘ie 
smallest impression 
of what Mr. Dowcs 
drawings are like. | 
can only fall back 1 
the hope that my wo d 
may be taken for 't 
that I know all abo ¢ 
pleasant children, » | 
that Mr. Dowd, int s 
book, shows conc - 
sively that he kno s 
all about them too 
Miss Bre: 

Spender, whose na ¢ 
ought to be the the ¢ 
of a poem by an -- 
portant person, « s 
not help me verym' 1 
in my dilemr .. 
Modestly withholc g 
her name from ¢ 
title-page, she cor i- 
butes a delightful e: -y 
on childhood in w! /h 
she, too, recogn °s 
that she can s'y 
nothing to the p: at 
about Mr. Dov ’s 
drawings and m: -<s 
no attempt to say ‘t. 
Her speculations u) on 
childhood are s):a- 
pathetic and , acvte, 
though surely she 1s 
snared by an antithcsis 
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“TEA-TIME!” 


wi a she says that parents of the past generation “ had only 
ch (ren and not friends,” while ‘“‘the parent of to-day has only 
fri ids and not children.”” It may even be that she stresses over- 
muh the alleged difference between the children of forty years ago 
an the children of to-day. It is doubtful whether the common 
be! ef that this is radical would bear a very close investigation. 
I suspect that the nurseries of 1890 were full of Mr. Dowd’s 
del\cious and important people, and that they communicated 
as rare a delight as is the happy inspiration of this modern 
artist. Admiration, however, does not wait upon agreement. 
and Miss Spender’s introduction is an altogether gracious 
accompaniment to the drawings which it does not introduce. 
She also gives us thirty little prose vignettes of childhood which 
make no pretence at all of being associated with Mr. Dowd. 
These, too, are tenderly done and contrive nearly always to 
make an effect of brevity in the most ingenuous manner. 

The book is a lavish one. There are over seventy full-page 
plates, and Mr. Dowd’s drawings are reproduced with the 
excellence that one would expect of Country Lire. And still 
I wish I could tell the reader what they are like. I wish 


I could describe the adorable little boy undressed from the 
waist downwards about to make a spectacular appearance 
on the promenade, his nurse, flourishing a pair of diminutive 
and disregarded pants, in pursuit ; the same little boy (I think 
the same) going on some determined business across the wet 
sands ; the little girl (it must be a little girl) forming a perfect 
arch, of which the bases are her toes and her head, as she digs ; 
and the mother and child folded in a reverie of pure lyric beauty. 
But the reader must buy the book to see these things for himself. 
I can only say that it is my privilege to enjoy the intimacy and, 
I believe, the confidence of one of the most important persons 
at present under the age of eighteen months. And if she were 
a great princess, and I had to appoint an artist to her household 
for the purpose of chronicling her infancy, I would choose 
Mr. Dowd. 


Important People, by J. H. Dowd. (Country Lire, ordinary edition, 
I5S.; presentation edition, 42s.) 


The illustrations to this review are necessarily reproduced hy an ordinary 
printing process, which may serve to indicate their charm but obviously cannot 
convey the ‘‘ pencil” quality of the plates of “‘ Important People.’ - Ev. 
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F the test of a vocation is the love of the drudgery it involves, 
Miss Marie Tempest might have had another carcer than 
the dramatic. ‘The zest with which she re-decorates succes- 
sive houses, making the setting of her private life a rival to 


her brilliance on the 


stage, shows what she would have 


achieved if, instead of her chosen profession, she had decided on 
the career of an artist in interior decoration. 
The tours she has made with her husband, Mr. Graham 


Browne, all over the world, 


might have resulted in those hetero- 


geneous collections of Benares brass, Japanese prints, jade from 
New Zealand and pottery from the Pyramids with which we are 
only too familiar. With a surer judgment Miss Tempest sought 


her bibelots in China, the s 
of the arts of civilisation. 


ource of the finest examples of most 
Many of the pieces of carved crystal, 


rosaries, bronzes and porcelain displayed in brilliantly lighted 


glazed cupboards lined with 
silver foil, were given to her 
by highly placed officials 
during her travels in China. 
Neither they nor the 
Chinese pictures, the carved 
ebony dining-table, the 
screens and lamps have the 
alien air which Oriental 
objects so often exhibit in 
European houses. ‘Their 
setting is too carefully con- 
trived for that; they seem 
perfectly at home. 

Although the double- 
fronted stucco-faced house 
near Regent’s’ Park is 
obviously English, and no 
very drastic alteration has 
been made in its conven- 
tional Early Victorian 
interior, the atmosphere is 
not insular, but suggests 
China and France—those 
two countries which, in 
Paul Morand’s opinion, are 
inhabited by nations with 
characters that have so 
much in common, “ the 
same genius for cooking, 
the same old-world cour- 
tesy, the same instinct for 
economy and for making 
things last by endlessly 
repairing them.” These 
rooms, while each fulfilling 
its useful purpose, might 
be compared with the pieces 
of Ming porcelain mounted 
in ormolu in rococo style 
by Louis XV_ craftsmen, 
that serve as candelabra or 
jardiniéres. 

The Avenue Road and 
its adjoining thoroughfares, 
when they were laid out 
more than a century ago 
north of the newly formed 
Regent’s Park, cut through 
orchards and market 
gardens planted with fruit 
trees, and even to-day the 
neighbourhood of St. John’s 
Wood, where all the houses 
have gardens of generous 
size, is filled with fruit 
blossom in the early spring, 
for few of them are without 
plum trees, pears and apples 
that make these gardens 
like a bridal bouquet. 
Newly made borders, a 
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place for outdoor meals, and a rock garden have been added 
Miss Tempest to her own garden, and the neglected flower t 
are now filled with herbaceous plants and bulbs. 


As you enter the house through a green-painted front d 


the dining-room is on your right, the library on your left hi: 
The staircase, running up from the centre of the hall, has a gi 
pile carpet. Hall and staircase are alike marbleised. The w 
are in shades of sea green with a varnished surface, and the skir 
doors and other woodwork, in contrasting shades, have a st 
coloured ground marbleised in green. 


In these days dining-rooms furnished with Chinese lacc 


(so called) are frequently met with, but in this one a backgro 
of old-gold Chinese paper is hung with authentic pictures on 


from the Celestial Empire. 


This wallpaper is very rich and 


in tone, squared out in lines like blocks of masonry. The cei 
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is similarly treated, and the plaster cornice gilded to match. 
Glazed cupboards lined with silver foil, and lighted by concealed 
electric bulbs, shine out in brilliant contrast to the burnished 
gold of the walls. On shelves of plate glass stand the jade and 
ivories, amethyst rosaries and bronze Buddha presented to Marie 
Tempest by mandarins and governors of the various Chinese 
provinces through which she trave'!zd during her last visit to 
the East. ‘The screen is of black iacquer, and the square table 
with carved legs is ebony. On the side tables stand a "Tang 
horse and a camel. The 

black of the furniture 

makes a fine foil to the Maggs 

Chippendale chairs brilli- 
antly lacquered in scarlet, 
gold and green “ in the 
Chinese taste,’ and an- 
other touch of colour is 
given by the silk cords 
with tasselled ends by 
which the pictures are 
hung. The shot - silk 
curtains, in a_ pinkish 
shade that tones with the 
pile carpet, have pelmets 
with a lattice pattern in 
straw-coloured galon, of 
Chinese inspiration. 

Out of the library, 
with its bookshelves lin- 
ing the walls from floor 
to ceiling, you reach the 
drawing-room = through 
a wide opening. The 
two rooms have the same 
decorative scheme. 
Putty-coloured walls, 
woodwork painted to 
match them, and marble- 
ised mantelpieces. In 
the first room, above the 
bureau, hangs an early 
still-life by Nicholson, in 
1 black frame. Over the 
nantelpiece a_ silvery 
Australian landscape by 
Streeton recalls one of 
Marie Tempest’s world 
tours. A Dutch and a 
French flower-piece fill 
the remaining wall space 
not occupied by books. 
In the drawing - room Copyright. FIREPLACE 
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there is a brilliant study of flowers by Dod Proctor, hanging above 
the fireplace. Beneath it, on the mantelshelf, some charming 
groups of coloured glass flowers are thrown into relief by the 
shaded lights of candelabra against the painted putty-coloured 
wall. A corner cupboard is filled with old china, and French 
marquetry cabinets and tables bear other groups of china flowers. 
The same ivory-grounded glazed chintz with a design of roses 
is used for the curtains and all the upholstery. Unlike so many 
fabrics with floral patterns, it has “‘ style,’ and at the same time 
gives an impression of 
roses, but without insist- 
ence, and this impression 
is heightened by the silk 
cushion covers in rose- 
coloured damask. The 
curtain pelmets here, as 
in every room in the 
house, are most originally 
conceived, and exactly 
adapted to their several 
positions. Here they are 
made of chintz like the 
curtains, plainly 
stretched, and have tight 
ruches of the same ma- 
terial following the lines 
of the shallow scallops 
at top and bottom. 

Electric fires in the 
form of a basket grate 
with polished reflectors 
have replaced coal fires 
in every room; while, 
for lighting, ample use 
is made of wall cande- 
labra with shaded electric 
candles, and Chinese por- 
celain jars are adapted 
for electricity with shades 
of Empire shape. 

Miss Tempest’s bed- 
room strikes a somewhat 
deeper note with painted 
walls of an unusual shade 
between blue and green 
that exactly matches the 
ground of the glazed 
chintz curtains patterned 
in very bright rose colour. 
Shot taffetas in the latter 
colour, with ruches of 
LIBRARY. “CL” silk, is used on the 
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MISS MARIE 
‘* petticoat valances ”’ of the dressing-table, with its triple mirror. 
The bed-head, with an appliqué design, is of the taffetas also. 
The room, though full of colour, gives a sense of unity. The 
carpet is almost exactly the tone of the walls ; but there is no 
monotony in the colouring of this delightful bedroom. Set 
against the walls are high marquetry cabinets where the backs 
of books in old French leather bindings stand behind gilded 
grilles—though, on opening their doors, the surprising fact is 
revealed that these are wardrobes, and only the backs of the 
bindings real. In the adjoining dressing-room are a series of 
built-in wardrobes, shelves and drawers, lined with cedar, and 
painted outside with a sea green that matches the rest of the room. 
All the knobs on these fitment doors and drawers are of cut glass, 
and similar door furniture sparkles on the coloured paintwork 
of the doors throughout the house. 
The two bathrooms on this floor, on opposite sides of the 
house, are acomplete contrast. The one adjoining Miss Tempest’s 
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bedroom is an example of the delightful use of Wedgwood-blue 
porcelain bath, lavatory basin and other fittings with walls marble- 
ised above the dado line in ivory and grey. ‘The second bathroom 
is all in deep cream colour, with brown woodwork, and curtains 
having a cream ground patterned in brown with touches of red. 
With the second bedroom, on more severe lines, furnished 
in English mahogany and having sea-green chintz curtains, 
there are two complete suites—bedroom, dressing-room and 
bathroom—on the first floor. This arrangement of rooms is 
one of the charms of the double-fronted house of Early Victorian 
date. Large or small, it gives a sense of space that belongs to 
country houses, one that is seldom experienced in the narrow town 
house, however wide its staircase or however lofty its rooms. 
Here the space, and the pleasant proportions of all the rooms, 
give scope to the decorative treatment that expresses Miss Marie 
Tempest’s individual taste. And the result is in every way 
delightful. M. Barron. 
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The TREND of INTERIOR DECORATION 


E the style old or new, the salient feature of interior 
decoration to-day is a complete reconstruction of the 
whole. The decorator, once content merely to re-clothe 
the walls, whiten the ceiling anew, and give the woodwork 
a fresh coat of paint, now assumes the architect’s réle. 
In a house built, it may be, in the mid-nineteenth century, he will 
alter the banalities of window-openings or the indifferent pro- 
portion of the chimneypiece, and create (within the same four 
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entirely abolished as well as in those rooms that recall sixteenth- 
century Spain or Italy, but always in creamy or faintly-coloured 
surfaces. The oak panelling that once could not be too dark 
is admired to-day when it has attained the silvery-grey which either 
time or art can give it. A wallpaper in neutral colour, with 
squared blocks simulating masonry, called ‘“‘ Caen Stone,” is 
admirable in a hall or on a staircase where it serves as a background 
to wrought iron in baluster rail or radiator grilles, or throws into 








A MODERN FLAT. 


The decorative scheme is in pink and green; pink being used for the walls (delicately stippled) and greens for the borders 


to the mirror glass ovzrmantel, the book recesses, curtains and chair coverings. 


walls) a pine-panelled Georgian parlour or a modern setting suited 
to the latest examples of chromium-plated steel chairs or plate- 
glass dressing-tables. By a novel disposition of lines, and an 
entirely modernised system of indirect lighting, the undistinguished 
house will thus appear with as youthful an aspect as a lady whose 
face has been “ lifted,’ but with the advantage that in the case 
of the dwelling the operation is permanent. 

“ Brightness is all,’ say the bright young people, sadly 
misquoting Shakespeare; but, without going to this length, 
if either period style or the most up-to-date decorations are chosen 
the gloom of blackened oak is as contrary to the modern spirit 
as the dark red wallpaper of our grandparents. ‘The new materials 
which give such scope to the decorator show this. Plastic paint, 
with its possibilities of innumerable varieties of surface, is used 
in the modern interior where mouldings and cornices may be 


(Basil Ionides.) 


relief the ironwork of torchéres touched with bright colour. 
Walls painted and stippled in pale shades lend themselves to 
effects of colour that may be ingeniously contrived by concealed 
lighting, and a London ground-floor flat, where daylight is none 
too plentiful, may by this means be given the illusion of some 
land where it is always afternoon. 

The room decorated in eighteenth century style conforms 
to similar predilections. Pine panelling is stripped and 
waxed, or the walls are painted in a pale almond shade, 
and applied mouldings simulate the large panels of the 
period, above a dado rail. Or the walls may be divided into 
panels by wood mouldings which are filled with a_ glazed 
chintz, patterned in bunches of old-fashioned flowers on a 
parchment-coloured ground that matches the colour of the paper 
surrounding them. 
































































































































DINING-ROOM AT RIVERSIDE HOUSE, TWICKENHAM, 
WOODWORK PAINTED CREAM. 


and cream silk, the cornice moulding being jade glazed over white. 
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The walls are a clouded biscuit colour painted at the top with a representation of 


(Clough 
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CORNER OF DRAWING-ROOM, ROMNEY’S HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD. 


a valance in mulberry 
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To-day the most modest 
householder attaches the utmost 
importance to the style and 
decoration of his rooms. He 
is an enthusiast for ‘‘ period ”’ 
or “modern” style.” But 
certain periods are anathema 
to his taste, notably the one 
(at present nameless) imme- 
diately preceding his own. Ever 
since people became cognisant 
of the growth of esthetic style 
their reaction to the immediate 
past has been the same, either 
conscious or unconscious. The 
story told by Anatole France 
of the old bachelor whose flat 
was decorated in the style of 
the ancien régime and filled with 
furniture of the period of 
Louis? XV is an _ interesting 
illustration of this. Addressing 
his young friend, old Monsieur 
Dubois pointed to the gilded 
mirrors surmounted by doves, 
and walls with painted panels, 
the furniture upholstered in 
petit point. “* All these things,”’ 
said he, ‘belonged to my 
grandparents. When I was 
your age, how unhappy they 
made me! You know that at 
the time of the Consulate there 
was a revolution in the Art 
world. ‘Taste, which had been 
getting more refined at the end 
of the monarchy, was now all 
for the Antique. I was still 
living with my parents, and 
found it hard to have to put 
up with our old-fashioned furni- 
ture, above all to receive my 
friends in such surroundings. 
Some of them were painters, 
pupils of David, and, like him, 
in love with Greece and Rome. 
I remember one day being 
presented to Madame _ de 
Noailles, whose house had been 
decorated by David himself. 
The boudoir was _ decorated 
with scenes copied from the 
frescoes of Herculaneum, on 
a ground of Pompeian red. 
We sat on curule chairs. This 
kind of decoration appeared 
wonderful to me. _ I left the 
Hotel de Noailles mad with 
enthusiasm, and when once 
more at home, and confronted 
with the bow-fronted bureau, 
the contorted legs of the chairs, 
with their shepherds and shep- 
herdesses in needlework, I could 
have cried with rage and shame, 
and took infinite pains to con- 
vince my father that our furni- 
ture was ridiculous, and that 
the Chinese themselves had 
produced nothing more gro- 
tesque and absurd. 

‘* My father did not argue. 
‘I know,’ said he, ‘that the 
new things are better, and that 
nowadays taste is more refined. 
If someone offered to exchange 
all our old furniture for new, 
after the designs of Messieurs 
Percier and de Fontaine, I 
should gladly accept the offer, 
but no one is foolish enough 
to make such an exchange. So 
I must content myself with the 
things which were good enough 
for my father, not being young 
enough or rich enough to 
furnish in the mode of to-day.’ 

“These words were very 
bitter to me,” said Monsieur 
Dubois. “‘And yet, you see 
my friend, I myself, perhaps 
from laziness, perhaps from 
meanness, still use my grand- 
fathers’ furniture; and they 
tell me nowadays that, from the 
point of view of value I have 
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notmadea bad bargain. 
All these antiquities 
which we once despised 
so greatly are again in 
fashion, and cost a 
pretty high price to- 
day.” 
’ The furniture of 
an epoch is the trans- 
lation of its spirit into 
lines and masses. It 
has its appropriate per- 
vading tone, dictating 
the colouring of the 
setting. Hence, waxed 
acd weathered oak, 
weinut and macassar 
ebony, used by crafts- 
ron of to-day will not 
icok their best unless 
sed in surroundings 
tt harmonise with 
t. ircolour. The richer 
b owns of mahogany 
nanded brass or 
ing—silver is the 
dern choice. As the 
orated Gothic that 
ghted the romantic 
is of the generation 
Yoningsby makes no 
eal in a world bent 
« avoiding unneces- 
y dusting and super- 
sus decoration, so 
t heavy draperies, 
s eens and _ closely- 
; .tterned coverings 
t at gave warmth and 
a eeling of comfort in 
« vughty nineteenth- 
c itury rooms seem 
unecessary now that 
tral heating main- 
is an equable tem- 
ature, and floods of 
stric light irradiate 
the depression of a 
tle switch. 


Oerome 


Silver leaf on the walls, or on coved ceilings, softly gleaming 
the curves of pillars or pilasters, is as fittingly allied with 
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IN A MODERN FRENCH ROOM. 
The recess is lined with mirror glass and is flanked by decorative cylinders covered with 
silver foil. 


electric lamps give a soft illumination. 
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CHINESE ROOM AT LOCKLEYS, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


The walls are hung with panels of paper having a design of bamboos, fruit trees, animals and birds on an apple-green ground 
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the walnut of William 
and Mary as the tubular 
chromium plating and 
crystal of the most 
modern school of 
furnishing. 

To “ build-in” 
bookcases or china 
cupboards has always 
been the delight of the 
decorator. But at 
different periods the 
stress is differently 
placed. The eighteenth 
century laid it on order 
and beauty. We are 
keen on efficiency and 
convenience, so that it 
is the service lift, the 
wireless set, the tele- 
phone box, the bath- 
room and lavatory 
basin which give scope 
to his ingenuity to-day. 

The conversion of 
large houses into flats 
makes delightful com- 
binations of use and 
beauty possible in ac- 
commodating these 
comforts. Dissimulated 
in glorified fitments, 
like the powder closets 
of old, dressing tables 
are concealed by doors 
that on the inside are 
lined with looking 
glass. There is some- 
thing so attractive in 
alcoves that more 
might be made of the 
inevitable recesses 
created by the 
chimney-breast. They 
give great opportun- 
ities for books, or 
niches to take tele- 
phone and wireless set, 
while they can also be 


utilised to receive panels of ground glass behind which concealed 


M. Dane. 
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BLYTHBURGH CLOCK JACK. 


HE ancient clocks of the world have always fascinated 
folk, both subtle and simple, whenever they have been 
associated with solemn, quaint or humorous shows. 
John of Glastonbury in the fifteenth century speaks 
of a great clock in the abbey “‘ processionibus et 
spectaculis insignitum,” but the processions and shows that 
were intended to be solemn may seem to modern eyes to have 
been naive and amusing rather than devotional. Astronomical 
dials, such as are found at Strasburg and elsewhere, appeal 
to a more discriminating public, but the splendid iron mechan- 
isms that operated them have been neglected and destroyed 
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WIMBORNE MINSTER CLOCK. 
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OLD ENGLISH CLOCKS AND JACKS 


By R. P. HowGRAve-GRAHAM. 











SOUTHWOLD: JACK THE SMITER. WELLS CATHEDRAL: JACK BLANDIFE! 


so extensively that there remains in England only one important 
large movement still exhibiting the original verge balance whic 
preceded the pendulum. 

Close investigation of remaining examples has disposed « 
a great mass of erroneous and die-hard tradition. False dedu 
tion, for instance, enthroned a certain Peter Lightfoot, a mon 
of Glastonbury, as the inventor and maker of the famous cloc 
at Wells, and, by an absurd chain of analogical reasoning, 
such it can be called, other large clocks, of only slightly simil: 
type, were fathered upon the modest fourteenth century mon! 
who became the hero of English clock-making tradition an 


EXETER: ST. MARY STEPS CLOCK 
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the local deity presiding over 
such works as that of Wim- 
borne. Author after author 
copied the unproven tales and 
never troubled to verify them, 
while the mere discovery of a 
venerable iron mechanism in 
the West Country wes enough 
to justify a claim for Peter 
Lightfoot. I will not linger 
»ver the poor man’s lost reputa- 
ion, save to record my sorrow 
t having been compelled by 
ny own and others’ researches 
‘o be one of its destroyers, 
fter having shared for years 
a the generel reverence of 
im as the ancient clock-maker par excellence. Let us consider 
he famous clock of Wells Cathedral, discarding at the outset 
ll ideas of a connection with Glastonbury or Lightfoot, and 
bserving that it was clearly made for its present position, 
‘robably in or shortly before 1392. The chief popular interest 
entres round the north transept of the cathedral, where, on 
he west side and fitted into a thirteenth century arch, is 
he great dial surmounted by the famous charging horsemen. 
Sehind it will be tound the ancient wooden clock chamber 
vainted with interesting conventionalised foliage. High up in 
ie triforium sits Jack Blandifer, or Blaendiver, a_ serious 
nd somewhat deteched-looking periormer on the bells; while 
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CHARGING HORSEMEN. at 


outside, on the north face 
of the transept, are the men- 
at-arms who strike bells with 
their axes above a modern 
dial. 

The clock chamber no 
longer holds the great iron 
movement, which has _ been 
twice replaced by modern 
mechanisms ; but there 1s con- 
solation in the fact that it 
can be seen to great advantage 
in the Science Museum at South 
Kensington, where it only works 
during the day, having earnea 
night the sleep due to 

extreme old age. 

The astronomical dial is a complex affair differing widely 
from those of other ancient West Country clocks, but is, naturally, 
primitive compared with the ambitious works of later date 
on the Continent. It is probably unique in having four corner 
spandrels occupied by paintings of angels holding in their hands 
the four cardinal winds. These appear as large heads with 
swollen cheeks, from which there issue cloud-like puffs. The 
idea seems to be a survival of a very ancient notion, generally 
abandoned at so late a date as 1392, that the rotation of the 
lLeavenly spheres was caused by the four winds. At the centre 
of the dial is a small globe, probably intended to represent the 
immovable earth of Copernican cosmography ; it is surrounded 
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by a crown of petal-like sculpture which is, perhaps, intended 
for the spheres of air and fire formerly supposed to exist between 
the earth and the sphere of the moon. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment of the ancient wheel-work and of the discs and rings of 
which the dial is made up, the phase of the moon is shown through 
a large hole in the moon disc, and appears as a gold or yellow 
crescent that waxes until it fills the opening entirely, and in 
due course wanes. The effect of waxing and waning, obtained 
by a painted colour-patch on a plate behind the hole, is somewhat 
similarly achieved in many tall-case clocks, and is a feature of 
the old dial of the great clock at Strasburg. The moon orifice 
is surrounded by an inscription the nature of which has been 
the subject of most ridiculous misrepresentation. The words 
are ‘‘ Sphericus archetypum globus hic monstrat microscosmum.” 
This may be rendered thus: ‘“‘ This rounded globe represents 
the original microcosm,” but as the intended meaning is that 
the great spheres of the world are shown in miniature, the con- 
clusion was reached in 1922 (see Peter Lightfoot) that the artist 
meant to use the word “‘ macrocosmum,”’ 7.e., the great cosmos, 
and simply blundered. This conclusion has since been confirmed 
by Dr. Armitage Robinson, Dean of Wells, who has found the 
missing link in a chain of 
argument. The plate in which 
the moon appears carries also 
a quaint little lady, painted 
ona disc, and partly surrounded 
by a scroll with the words “‘ Sic 
peragrat Phoebe.” This figure, 


cod 


~ 
a 
+ 
like the face of the sun on foe 


the Lyons clock, is pivoted 
and has a counterweight, so 
that the lady always remains 
upright. 

The moon and _ Pheebe 
revolve round the earth in 
strict accordance with the 
Ptolemaic conceptions ot the 
universe, the lunar month 
having a period of twenty-nine 
and a half days, which is as 
nearly accurate as the wheel- 
work of those times reasonably 
permitted, but involves periodic 
adjustment to prevent accumu- 
lation of error. The moon’s 
age is indicated on a dial by a 
crescent-shaped pointer, and 
tle hour is shown by a gilt 
sun moving past twenty-four 
bold Gothic numerals arranged 
for day and night. Minutes 
are given by a smaller sun or 
star, but this feature must be 
a late addition. 

Above the dial is a semi- 
octagonal embattled platform 
with beautiful leaf-carving be- 
neath; over this is a small 
Gothic turret flanked by arched 
openings through which the 
famous little charging horsemen 
emerge and disappear. They 
seem to be of differing dates, 
and though two seem intended 
to be in armour, they cannot 
be properly described as 
knights. Jeck Blandifer in his 
sentry-box, is very possibly, as 
old as the clock and, if so, is 
probably the earliest clock 
jack in existence; but his 
iegs have been renewed and his face has been re-painted so that 
he has the appearance of a seventeenth century cavalier. 

The full-dress performance is at the hour, when Jack, using 
his heels, kicks successively two bells for each quarter and, 
for the hour, smites a third bell with a hammer held in his hand. 
He neglected this last function for some time until attention 
was drawn to his dereliction of duty, and now he turns his head 
as of old, seeming to wetch for the approval of the crowd. The 
most amusing performance, however, is that of the four horsemen ; 
the two outer warriors revolve about the turret in clockwise 
direction (from above), and the inner men oppositely. One of 
the former, a stout hero with no neck and a suggestion of a helmet, 
receives, in front of the turret, a mighty blow from his adversary’s 
spear at every time of arrival in front. Being pivoted about 
his thighs, he falls beckward on his horse with a resounding 
thwack. We hope there is a fair lady in the darkness behind 
to comfort him, but, however that may be, he comes out 
undaunted, having been set up again with extraordinary rapidity, 
only to sustain successive knock-out blows. At about the 
ninth or tenth buffet the wonderful rush and racket of it all 
subsides and, according to the particular point of revolution 
reached, the much-belaboured one is left proudly ready for the 
next hour or lying on his horse’s back with upward gaze intent 
upon the soaring nature of Gothic art. Sad it is for the 
eager tourist who seeks this show at one hour and cannot 
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wait for the next to see the wooden knights strike outside. 
These are pivoted vertically so that their whole bodies turn 
when they hit the bell with their weapons, and, though 
their performance is less exciting and amusing than the drama 
enacted inside, they are magnificent works of art and should 
be examined with glasses. They have quiet, stern faces, and 
are clad in splendid plate armour of tie kind that prevailed 
during the Wars of the Roses. When they have struck the 
quarters, a great bell on the tower roof sounds the hour. The 
wonderful contemporary iron movement at the Science Museum, 
with its frame nearly six feet long and four feet high, is a fascinat- 
ing piece of mechanism. 

There is not much space left for describing the other clocks 
and jacks which figure in this article, but Wells is by far the 
most beautiful and important. Three West Country clocks 
have astronomical dials in which the sun and moon revolve 
round a central earth. The moon is represented in these clocks 
by globes painted half white or gold, and the other half black, 
and these revolve axially so as to wax and wane. 

The great clock 2t Wimborne, long attributed to Lightfoot, 
may have ancient wheels in the dial case, but is mostly very 
late, the main mechanism being 
of the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, and the 
dial case perhaps a hundred 
years earlier. The angels and 
the unspeakable and bloated 
gilt ornament on the top have 
nothing to do with it and should 
be removed. The jack in the 
tower window is probably early 
nineteenth century. 

Exeter Cathedral has an 
astronomical clock diel much 
restored and now operated by 
modern works. It is_ sur- 
mounted by a second dial, 
but this is of much later date. 
We owe the preservation oj 
this old iron movement and of} 
that now working at Ottery 
St. Mary to the splendid and 
disinterested labour and _ in- 
genuity of Mr. J. J. Hall, 
F.R.A.S., then at the Warden’s 
House, Ottery ; but, interesting 
as the ironwork is, we must 
admit it to be of late and very 
mixed dates. At Exeter, too, 
is another old clock operating 
the quaint and amusing figures 
on the wall of St. Mary Steps 
Church. The central figure, 
popularly confused with a 
certain somewhat legendary 
Matthew the Miller, who figures 
in local verses, really seems 
intended to represent 
Henry VIII. When the plumed 
servitors on either side strike 
their bells he bows solemnly. 

Rye Church has a noble 
iron mechanism probably made 
in 1515 and admirably repaired 
in 1925-26 by Messrs. J. W. 
Benson of Ludgate Hill. It 
has the distinction of being 
the oldest turret clock in this 
country still doing its work 
Our illustration shows the dia! 
and the gilt quarter-boys o1 
the tower. It is necessary to go on the roof to appreciate fully 
the heavy corpulence of their stodgy persons, and the dial ove 
which they preside rivals them in typifying eighteenth century 
art at its worst. But they are amusing, and though it is im- 
possible to shut two critical eyes to their excesses, one eye may 
be winked and indulgent affection cannot be withheld except 
by the over-fastidious. 

Southwold and Blythburgh Churches in Suffolk can boast 
important jacks whose ancient mechanisms have long bee! 
lost, though an iron movement well worth cleaning, treating 
and preserving, but only dating from Queen Anne’s reign, was 
in the tower when I visited Southwold. Jack the Smiter o! 
Southwold ranks with some of the finest English sculpture: 
wooden figures, and it was my great privilege and delight tc 
discover and reveal by cleaning processes the fine and remarkable 
colour remaining on his face and hands and the gilt work or 
his armour. Centuries of sticky dirt had collected and he was 
wholly black, but now one can see the fine bronzed flesh tint 
of his cheeks, the dark coloration of his chin, as of a black-hairec 
man who cannot shave white, the red tint on lips and cheek 
bones and, in the eyes, such careiul colouring that not only 
the red corners are seen, but white high lights on the eyeballs t« 
suggest reflection. He has now been brought down irom hi 
lofty place, and I most sincerely hope that funds will be forth- 
coming to complete the work of cleaning, for I nave reason to 
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believe that under the coats of thick black paint stiJl on his 
armour there are splendid remains of original fifteenth century 
painting. The Vicar, the Rev. R. Woodman Dowding, M.a., 
who would doubtless be glad to receive contributions for 
restoration either of this figure or of more urgent things, 
aptly described ‘“‘ Jack the Smiter’ as the ‘‘ Corporal,’ in 
contradistinction to the noble and austere “colonels” at 
Vells. ; 
The Blythburgh man belongs to the sixteenth century. 
He is well executed in wood and shows remains of colour, though 
portions of his limbs have been renewed. His head also turned 
originally, but is now somewhat rickety. He has something 
the melancholy quiet of old age, and might be the elderly 
stellan of some country castle untroubled by frequent broils. 
oth he and “‘ Jack the Smiter ’’ have descended to the indignity 
signalising service inside their churches when the verger 
ills a rope. This does not, I think, increase the reluctance of 
yuthful visitors to Southwold when Sunday morning church 
suggested. The noble and beautiful church of Blythburgh 
in dire need of restoration to prevent irrevocable damage, 
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and I venture to hope that some antiquarian, mechanician, 
artist, knight (or corporal), or perhaps a quiet but wealthy 
castellan will give the ancient wooden worthies who guard these 
churches something to make them smite their bells with a 
renewed, spontaneous energy. 

Since writing the foregoing article I have been investigating 
certain clocks which seem likely to throw important light on 
what has been a difficult matter and to enable us to revise the 
whole history of these iron mechanisms even more completely 
than recent researches have allowed. Notable among the 
discoveries is that of Mr. R. Robinson in the tower of Salisbury 
Cathedral, where is a clock that is probably the oldest in the 
country. Ancient iron movements like this are everywhere 
being neglected or lost, and I desire to appeal to all Churchmen 
and owners of ancient manors or castles not to allow iron clocks 
to be dismantled, however unsatisfactory they have become, 
without taking proper advice. 

Also, I am most anxious to obtain information of the exist- 
ence of early movements. They are chiefly of iron, but not 
necessarily crude. 


RIVIERA GARDENS 


LA BERLUGANE 


F the more formal gardens on the Riviera there are 
few more charming than that of La Berlugane, the 
property of the Conde Gautier Vigual. In many 
ways this is an uncommon garden. For one thing, 
it is entirely secluded, although it lies near Beaulieu 
id is set among other dwellings. This privacy is gained by 
skilful use of cypresses both in rows and in groups. The 
irden is of Provengal style, in the way that it is made up of a 
umber of separate schemes each complete in itself ; this provides 
ariety and adds an infinite number of garden pictures. Apart 
com the skilful use of the usual garden flora of the Riviera, 
here are several unusual features in this charming garden. 
here is a pleasant formality, a happy combination of 
owers and of plants grown solely from the point of view 
£ beauty of foliage. You will notice from the illustrations 





what charming use is made of flat and rather broad edgings. 


f these it would be difficult to find better examples of the 
se of two plants, lavender and Santolina chamecyparissus ; 
ndeed, we cannot remember ever having seen before such 
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THE POOL AT LA BERLUGANE. 


excellent edging of the latter. You will also notice how 
the two are used in conjunction, the silver grey santolina on 
the outside backed by a slightly taller belt of lavender, a par- 
ticularly good combination oi two different coloured foliage 
plants. Another uncommon feature is that they are used as 
edgings not of the usual stereotyped bed or border, a solid mass 
of annuals or bedding plents, but of a small paved square from 
which rises one magnificent flowering shrub, or of a garden in 
little with a tiny patch of turf, a bay in a pot, perhaps with a 
background of annuals. On paper this might appear to be a 
finicky arrangement, but in practice it is extremely successful, 
for the varying heights save monotony. 

This brings us to another uncommon feature of this garden, 
and that is the use of oleanders. On the Italian lakes the oleander 
has gained its proper place in the scheme of gardens, as one of 
the finest shrubs in existence for that part of the world. Not 
so on the Riviera, where it is sadly neglected, perhaps because 
it is rather late flowering to be called a spring shrub. But in 
shape, habit and beauty of flower there are few shrubs in the 
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OLEANDERS ARE A FEATURE IN THIS GARDEN. 


world its equal. At La Berlugane this is recognised, and the 
standard oleander is given pride of place, a really magnificent 
sight against the dark green background of cypresses. Now 
that the popularity of the Riviera summer season is assured, 
it is to be hoped that these incomparable shrubs will be more 
grown. Those who know Lake Garda and Maggiore in early 
summer must be immensely struck by their beauty ; and they 
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G. R. Ballance. 
THE ROSE GARDEN. 


grow equally well on the Riviera. Particularly good are oleanders 
for gardens like La Berlugane, where garden effects are carried 
on throughout the summer. 

Another point to be noted in this garden is the use of shrubs 
in pots. When skilfully used, as in this case, there is much to 
recommend in this form of gardening. The past masters at 
the art are undoubtedly the Chinese, but usually, when seen in 
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furope, pot 
gardening 
merely con- 
sists Of rows 
of half-hardy 
innuals 
placed in rows 
as an edging, 
and the result 
; messy and 
muddled, so 
much so that 
the visitor 
ets the idea 
hat they are 
»nly placed 
there because 
here 1S no 
oom in the 
sreenhouse. 
m the other 
and, when 
ine pots are 
sed for 
qually orna- 
ental speci- 
1en shrubs, 
varticularly 
vergreens, 
nd these are 
areftully 
ylaced ina 
ormal set- 
ing, they 
‘orm a simple 
yet admirable addition to the architecturalfeatures. The first illus- 
tration proves this point. Here is a simple stone-edged pool witha 
wide border of fine turf and plain square paving beyond. How- 
ever good the design, the general appearance might appear flat if 
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it were not 
fox the 
clipped ever- 
greens in their 
fine earthen- 
ware pots. 
There is no 
doubt that 
they set a seal 
on this water 
garden. Apart 
from theis 
ornamental 
value, clipped 
shrubs in pots 
can be kept 
within bounds 
and can be 
tended more 
easily in such 
a climate than 
if they were 
planted out. 
This is a form 
of evergreen 
planting that 
might well be 
more used in 
our forma, 
gardens in the 
British sles. 
In any case, 
Copyright ‘‘ Country Life.” it is much 
LAVISH USE OF CYPRESSES. better than 
using gera- 
niums in the same conditions. This is a most interesting 
garden of the formal type and one that shows how much care 
is taken, for there are few types of garden more difficult to keep 
in first-class condition than this is. R. 





THE SALMON 


EW anglers there are who bother much about what goes 
on during winter in the streams they visit so often at 
other times of the year. This is a pity, for there is much 
for the nature lover to see, and a visit to the upper reaches 
when the salmon are on the redds is an exceedingly 

interesting experience. 

The time of spawning varies to a considerable degree in 
different rivers. Mr. Arthur Hutton, the well known Wye 
expert, says that in this river the bulk of the ova is deposited in 
November. In many moorland streams of the West of England 
and Wales the majority of the fish are on the redds during the 
first week in December, whereas farther north, in such rivers as 
the Annan, for example, it is said that the salmon have become 
much later spawners and now may be seen busy about their 
business in January, February and even March. 

In the clear waters of the upper reaches and the small tribu- 
taries, where much of the spawning takes place, one is able to 
see the whole of the operation, for even when the water is low 
the fish will spawn in broad daylight, and it is often possible to 
approach within a few yards. The salmon may move away as 
one draws near, and then, so long as one remains still, they come 
back and seem to take no further notice, although some are much 
shyer than others, and the cocks seem far more wary than the 
hens. 

The males seem to travel about considerably, for on more 
than one occasion I have seen a cock which could be easily recog- 
nised by some markings go away up or down stream, making a 
big wave in the shallow water, and then, as I moved about the 
bank, I have re-found this same salmon perhaps a couple of hundred 
yards away. 

The hen, when depositing ova, swims a yard or two up- 
stream and comes to the surface. Then she throws herself 
on her side with belly curved outwards, while violent convulsions 
pass through her body, the red of the gills being plainly visible 
as they open and shut, and the water is churned by her movements 
until it appears to be boiling. ‘This is repeated at intervals of 
about five minutes, often when no male is near. 

The movement of the cock is quite different, and when he 
is fertilising the ova he quivers just like the final shudder of a 
dog after it has been in the water and starts to dry itself by a 
violent shake which ends in a sort of shudder. 

Mr. Hutton, in his book The Life History of the Salmon, 
says it is no unusual thing for one cock fish to kill another during 
spawning time. Personally, I have never seen anything approach- 
ing a real fight. In any case, I do not see how salmon at this 
stage could do one another much harm. ‘The great beak which 
is present in the lower jaw of the cock during this season effectually 
prevents the mouth from closing, and, one would have thought, 
the fish from hurting each other, for the hook is neither hard 
nor sharp enough to be a dangerous weapon in itself. 





RIVER IN WINTER 


The late Mr. P. D. Malloch, who had unexampled oppor- 
tunities for observing salmon spawning, since he lived on the 
banks of the Tay, where thousands breed, and studied them for 
over twenty winters, said, “‘ If another male comes near, he rushes 
at him with his mouth wide open. Although this is repeated 
each time an intruder comes near, they seldom take hold of each 
other,” which exactly coincides with my own observations. 

Spawning takes about a week on the average, although some 
individuals get it over much more quickly than others. When 
spent the fish drop back to the stiller, deeper pools, and it is 
during the next month that the mortality is at its highest. Heavy 
floods at this time levy a big toll, for the salmon are weak and 
may easily be washed down-stream out of control and drowned. 

After a month or two of quietness they begin to drop down- 
stream. At nearly any weir one can see them if the water is 
fairly clear as, tail foremost, they drop back towards the sill. 
Often at the first attempt they are too low in the water, the tail 
touches the stonework, and instantly they shoot forward a few 
feet, rise slightly nearer the surface, and again edge down. ‘This 
time they are right; inch by inch they go back, fins and tails 
working to retain equilibrium, until finally they drop into the 
white water below and disappear. 

This seems to be the universal way of passing weirs and 
falls on the downward trip, and in rapid water it is probable 
that the greater part of the journey to the sea is completed in 
this manner—tail first. These salmon are weak, and so are 
probably frightened of losing control of their movements ; hence 
the peculiar mode of progression. 

In the lower reaches of rivers, where the current is easier, 
and, indeed, in slow water anywhere, kelts will swim down-stream 
in a normal manner. Hereford Bridge is one place where this 
has been observed. Here the Wye is wide and sluggish, and 
fish travelling seawards head first have often been seen by the 
water bailiffs. 

Considering the very large numbers of kelts which are present 
in every salmon river during spring, it is remarkable that the 
proportion which spawn more than once is not larger. In March 
these creatures are in the rivers in thousands; they finished 
spawning in most cases four months ago, and may, consequently, 
be said to have survived that operation. 

In fresh water they have now no dangers to face, and so 
it must be that a large number succumb to various enemies soon 
after they re-enter the sea, for, in spite of the improvement in 
their appearance, they have as yet not really gained in strength 
or condition. ‘They are thus in a poor state to elude the many 
perils which beset them in salt water. Seals, porpoises, sharks 
and large dog-fish all levy toll on clean salmon ; ten, each weighing 
from rolb. to 12lb., have been found in the stomach of a 25ft. 
shark caught off Peterhead, and these predaceous creatures must 
find kelts an even easier prey. West COUNTRYMAN. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


TOWN AND COUNTRY INTERESTS 


ITH yet a couple of weeks to 
add their quota of sales to the 
already vast volume in 1930, 
business continues satisfactory, 
with a fair proportion of sales 
under the hammer and many 
attractive propositions both in town and country 
for the would-be buyer or tenant. 
FUTURE OF GORHAMBURY. 
DESPITE enquiries, no answer has yet been 
officially vouchsafed regarding the future 
of the Gorhambury land lately sold, by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, on behalf 
of Lord Verulam, to the Commissioners of 
Crown Lands. ‘The immense acreage, the 
fertility of the soil, the historic importance of 
the district pre-eminently associated as it was 
with the Roman governors of Britain, the 
proximity of the estate to London, and its 
situation on the main road to Ashridge and 
the new Zoo at Whipsnade—these are but 
some of the elements that give Gorhambury 
a value that was at once pointed out in COUNTRY 
LirE when the property came into the market. 
Lord Verulam is retaining the mansion and a 
good deal of the land. Of old the estate be- 
longed to St. Albans Abbey. By 1320 the 
manor was passed to the de Veres, Earls of 
Oxford. It was forfeited on the attainder 
on the ninth earl in 1387, and gladly bought 
back by the Abbey. At the Dissolution the 
Crown granted it to Ralph Rowlatt, from 
whom it was purchased in 1560-61 by Sir 
Nicholas Bacon. He took down the ancient 
hall built by Geoffrey de Gorham, and erected 
the house whose ruins lie in the park to the west 
of the present mansion. Queen Elizabeth 
visited him there in 1572 and in 1577. On the 
death of Sir Nicholas in 1578-79 Gorhambury 
came to Anthony, who was succeeded in 1610 
by his brother, Sir Francis. Before his death in 
1626 he conveyed the manor to trustees for 
the use of Sir Thomas Meautis, who had 
married Anne, daughter of Sir Nathaniel 


Bacon. It was sold in 1652 to Anne’s second 
husband, Sir Harbottle Grimston, subse- 
quently passing to his son’s great-nephew, 


William, first Viscount Grimston, whose great- 
grandson was created Earl of Verulam. 
IMPERIAL YEOMANRY TRUST: 
A SALE. 
FE/SDALE HOUSE, Hoddesdon, is for sale. 

Messrs. George Trollope and Sons have 
received instructions from The _ Imperial 
Yeomanry Trust, subject to the approval of 
the Charity Commissioners, to find a purchaser. 
The property is for sale in consequence of 
the object of the School having been attained, 
and it affords a first-rate opportunity for anyone 
to secure premises for institutional purposes. 
Besides the house, with accommodation for 
about forty children, there are extensive grounds 
and a playing field, while adjoining is a large 
recreation hall, two cottages and a block of 
garages and stables. If it is not sold privately 
the property will go to auction early in the 
spring. Hoddesdon was a favourite resort 
of old Izaak Walton, and the district is delight- 
fully rural and very handy for London and 
Hertford. 

Captain E. Mosley has instructed Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. to sell Hilton Lodge 
and 23 acres near Derby, where hunting may 
be had with the Meynell. 

Parkhurst, Abinger, between Dorking 
and Guildford, 63 acres, is for sale by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. 

Chelwood Corner, near East Grinstead, is 
for sale by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
It is in the Ashdown Forest district, on a 
southern slope, 46oft. above sea level and 
commanding views extending to the South 
Downs, and is of about 116 acres, with thirteen 
or fourteen bed and dressing rooms in the 
capital modern residence. The residence has 
electric light from its own plant, and central 
heating has just been installed. 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. and Messrs. 
Jarvis and Co. are to sell Rotherhurst, Rother- 
field, 164 acres, on the confines of the famous 
Ashdown Forest, and a mile from the village 
with church and post office. The delightful 
old-fashioned house is approached by a wooded 
carriage drive, and occupies a position of unusual 
charm 55o0ft. above sea level, commanding 
unsurpassed panoramic views for many miles 
to the south. The gardens and grounds are 


timbered with forest and ornamental and 
flowering trees and shrubs. ‘They are laid 
out in widespreading terraced lawns with 





two tennis courts, clumps of rhododendrons, 

geometrical rose beds and herbaceous beds and 

borders, and a rock garden with stream falling 

in cascades to ornamental pool. 

A ‘**CHARTERED SURVEYOR ”’ 
SPORT. 

E have not hesitated to criticise injudicious 

and misleading expressions of opinion in 
some presidential addresses purporting to 
review the cor.dition of the market for landed 
properties, and it is therefore pleasant to be 
able to concur with the well informed and 
thoughtful remarks of Mr. E. H. Leeder, in 
the opening address to the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion. That body, of which His Majesty the King 
is the patron, is henceforth, by permission of 
the Privy Council, to be called ‘‘ The Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution.”” Mr. Leeder said that 
“So far as shooting is concerned, I fear that 
heavy taxation and trade depression must 
exercise their effect on values, and that the 
high rentals paid, especially for north country 
shootings, are bound to drop to at least pre-War 
level. Quite a number of well known shoots 
that formerly were the pride of their owners 
are now run by syndicates which, doubtless, 
work satisfactorily in the hands of good sports- 
men, but the whole atmosphere is necessarily 
changed, and under the syndicate system the 
management of the shoot must almost inevitably 
rest in the hands of keepers.” 

Speaking of fishings, Mr. Leeder recalled 
the Duke of Beaufort’s sale of his fishing rights 
in the Wye and the Severn to the Crown in 
1901 for £15,000, or at least £5,000 below the 
market value. The Crown granted a lease of 
the netting rights to the Wye Fishing Associa- 
tion, and, the Fishmongers’ Company assisting 
generously, the fishing has now been brought 
to great perfection. ‘‘ The effect of the steps 
taken by the Wye Board has been greatly to 
increase the stock of salmon, with the result 
that the demand to rent or purchase good 
water is generally in excess of the supply, and 
rentals of £1,000 and over are paid for a few 
miles of water. Comparatively few fishings 
come on the market, but during the past five 
or six years a certain number have changed 
hands at prices varying from £5,000 to £7,000 
per mile (one bank only), while even higher 
prices have been paid where moderate-sized 
houses and land have been included.” 

MARTELLO TOWERS. 
N response to various enquiries about the 
Martello towers on the Kent and Sussex 
coast—referred to recently, as the subject of 
an article by Mr. Alfred J. Burrows (Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley) in his Kentish 
Estates Journal—we give the following details 
regarding their structural character, if only 
as a warning to those who think that the 
residential adaptation of a Martello tower 
can usually be either easy in doing or accept- 
able when done. ‘‘ The Martello towers are 
52 feet high, and narrow up from 50 feet 
across the base to 45 feet across the top. The 
walls, which are quite 7 feet thick, are arched 
inside at the top and bottom to form a central 
pillar for the support of the gun. The living 
rooms, apparently one for officers and one 
for men, were immediately below the roof, 
and the only entry to the tower was by a 
small door on this floor, 20 feet above ground 
level, on the shoreward side. The ladder by 
which entrance was made was hauled up after 
use by a tackle hooking to a bolt in the roof, 
and the tower was then completely isolated. 
The gun platform on the roof was reached by 
a stairway in the thickness of the wall. Under 
the living quarters, entered through a hatch 
in the floor, was the storage space. This was 
divided radially from the centre into six com- 
partments, two partitions being of brick and 
the others of wood. The timbering throughout 
the towers, including the flooring joists, was 
of solid oak. Provisions and stores were hoisted 
in through the only door, using the ladder as 
a skid. The water supply, which must have 
been precarious and never very clean, was 
obtained by storing the drainings from the roof 
in tanks under the flooring. Of sanitationsystem 
there was none, as might be expected in a struc- 
ture of this kind in the eighteenth century.” 
Towards the end of the Napoleonic Wars, 
when smuggling was on the increase to an 
alarming degree, H.M.S. Ramiillies and the 
frigate Hyperion were stationed in the Downs 
and at Newhaven respectively, and the greater 
part of the crews were landed and placed in the 

Martello towers for coastguard service. 
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Brandon House estate, on the Norfolk 
and Suffolk border, will be sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. The Georgian 
residence and a lease of shooting over 1,760 
acres are offered. The firm has sold The Manor 
House, Beechinzstoke, Pewsey, a Queen Anne 
residence, and is to sell Papal Close, Pewsey 
a freehold modern house and 12 acres, bounded 
by the Avon. 

TENNYSON IN ESSEX. 

ALES of Essex land and of Tennyson’s Essex 

house are notified by Messrs. Kemsley. 
They have sold Beech Hill Park estate, High 
Beech, the residence of the late Mr. A. J. 
Edwards. Beech Hill Park stands on the site 
of ‘the comfortable mansion, an agreeable , 
even stately, house, standing in its own park,” 
described in biographies of Tennyson, and 
occupied by him before his marriage. Tenny son, 
who liked the house “‘ for itself and its nearness 
to London,” wrote The Talking Oak and 
Locksley Hall at Beech Hill Park, and his famous 
Ring Out Wild Bells was said, but we do not 
believe rightly, to have been inspired by 
Waltham Abbey chimes from the valley. The 
estate is 720 acres. 

Milford Manor, Salisbury, has _ bee 
sold by Messrs. Woolley and Wallis. It was 
offered for auction a short time ago, together 
with four cottages and a garden. At that time 
the manor house and grounds of some eight 
acres were withdrawn, the reserve not being 
reached. The present sale completes the sale of 
the whole property submitted. 

Tarrant Abbey, Dorsetshire, was recently 
offered by Messrs. Rumsey and Rumsey and 
disposed of as a whole. The Abbey has been 
resold, to a client of Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock, with land, for private occupation. 
Tarrant Abbey was a house of White Nuns 
of the Cistercian Order. In 1230, Richard 
Poore, successively Bishop of Chichester, 
Salisbury and Durham, built and re-endowed 
the nunnery. The residence is of mellowed 
stone, red brick and flint, and there is a tithe 
barn with early English roof. 

THE FACTS ABOUT FLATS 
"THE agents for some of the largest blocks 

of flats in London write: ‘In the last 
two or three years a great many flats of high 
rental value have been built in the West End, 
and the supply has slightly exceeded the 
demand, but there is no real depreciation of 
such property. Tenants are a little more 
difficult to get for what may be called ‘ luxury ° 
flats of £1,000 a year and over. The ‘ converted 
house ’ flat is falling in value, partly because 
many who have hitherto occupied such accom- 
modation have found that they can get a cheap 
house in the new suburban centres. Rentals 
of flats may seem high, but, as the rental in- 
cludes rates, taxes, maintenance, a lift and all 
other outgoings, 50 per cent. of the rent is 
represented by those items in the case of a 
good many flats. The standard of equipment is 
continually rising, and the older type of flat 
naturally suffers from the competition of the 
newer, and rentals have to be adjusted accord- 
ingly. That the owners of really first-rate 
flats are not afraid of depreciation is shown in 
the preparations at present being made to build 
‘mansion’ flats at Highgate, and the large 
schemes in progress in the western suburbs.” 

One of the largest and most distinctive 
Highgate properties of the older type has 
just been demolished. Messrs. Prickett and 
Ellis having effected the sale before the auction 
of the castellated mansion known as Southwood 
Hall. The 4 acres have a frontage of 1,oo0ft., 
and are to be used as a site for flats. The firm 
has a small mansion in many acres of garden 
overlooking Kenwood at Hampstead to sell, 
and they have sold the late Mr. Croal Thomson’s 
Highgate house, Kenleith. 

The Chase estate, Winchmore Hill, 14} 
acres, has been sold at a price slightly in excess 
of £12,000, by Mr. Percival Hodson. 

On behalf of executors, Messrs. Gordon 
Prior and Goodwin have sold the Court House 
estate, Banstead, Surrey, comprising the Early 
Georgian residence and 14 acres. 

Almost every week, auctions of Wealden 
and other freeholds (which are privately offered 

at from £1,000 to £5,000), in some cases with 
old and beautiful houses, and mostly with 
enough land to afford occupation and _ profit, 
are held by Messrs. Geering and Colyer. 

Messrs. Arney and Halsted have sold 
Heather Lodge, Ashtead ; Woodcroft, Great 
Bookham ; and portions of Woodford House 
estate. ARBITER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 


SILVER FURNITURE AT WINDSOR 
CASTLE 


N the Van Dyck Room at 

Windsor Castle is_ pre- 

served the largest quantity 

of silver-plated furniture 

in existence to-day in a 
single collection, comprising 
ihree hanging mirrors, two 
tables, and a pair of gueridons. 
[The Sackvilles came 
near to rivalling this display 
it Knole, and instances are to 
be found of furniture mounted 
vith embossed silver—as at 
lam House, where an ebony 
table so mounted is preserved 
n the Miniature Room. But, 
ightly enough, the Royal 
Collection surpasses that of 
iny subject in this most 
sorgeous genre. 

The fashion for silver 
urniture is usually attributed 
o the Court of Louis XIV, 
ind there is no doubt he spent 
prodigious sums on the fashion- 
ing of such pieces, all of which 
went into the melting pot in 
yrder to finance the campaign 
igainst Marlborough. But in 
1644 John Evelyn noticed tables 
of ‘‘ massy silver’ in a palace 
in Genoa, so that we may 
trace the origin of the vogue 
for it, as of that for much 
else, to Italy. Benvenuto 
Cellini, although I do _ not 
recollect that he records making 
furniture of silver, used the 
metal on a scarcely less exten- 
sive scale, and would un- 
doubtedly have revelled in the 





2-—SILVER TABLE, GIVEN TO WILLIAM III BY THE 
Made by Andrew Moore. 
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opportunity it offers for riotous 
ornament. Moreover, the 
accounts in the Old Testament 
of Solomon’s magnificence pro- 
vided a pretext even for the 
most devout and parsimonious. 

Silver furniture, in fact, 
acquired its esthetic sanction, 
which is the only one that is 
relevant, from the key to which 
interior decoration was screwed 
up during the latter half ot 
the seventeenth century. In 
rooms with ceilings alive with 
the iridescent mythologies of 
Verrio or Luca Giordano, its 
walls aflame with tapestries 
fresh from the Mortlake or 
Gobelins looms, its woodwork 
wrought into miracles of flounce 
and flutter by Gibbons, and 
the general company adding a 
whirlpool of curls and silks and 
velvets of every hue, furniture 
that glittered was not only in 
strict keeping, but necessary 
to be noticed at all. Succeeding 
generations have made us so 
familiar with wooden furniture 
gessoed and gilt into still more 
elaborate decorations that we 
are inclined to forget that 
silver furniture is actually the 
predecessor of highly burnished 
gilt wooden furniture. Satis- 
factory methods of applying to 
furniture a gilding that would 
take a burnish were not intro- 
duced into England till about 
1680, and did not immediately 
become widely adopted. The 
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CITY OF LONDON. 


Height, 2ft. gins. ; length, 3 ft. 11ins.; depth, 2ft. sins. Circa 1695. 
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4.—GILT MIRROR OF CARVED WOOD, WITH CYPHER 
OF QUEEN ANNE. (8 ft. by 4ft. 1in.). 
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.—SILVER MIRROR BEARING THE ARMS OF WILLIAM III. 
(7ft. sdin. by 3 ft. 1142n.). 
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carved stands of lacquer cabinets were gilt or silvered, but the 
process available did not give a metallic surface such as was 
required, and was later perfected. After the Restoration a chang: 
was sought from the sober cabinetmaking of the previous genera- 
tion, when, however elaborately carved or inlaid, the wood was 
left in its natural colour or painted with mat colours or gold 
An overlaying of solid silver presented the only means of procuring: 
a bright metallic surface. When the art of gilding and burnishin; 
was learnt, no more silver-plated furniture was made. So far 
therefore, from having just cause for criticising silver furnitur: 
as tawdry or extravagant, as was the custom not so long ago 
we should rather deplore the excesses of counterfeit glitter whic! 
the invention of gilding on gesso introduced. Silver furnitur 
is at least plated with silver, and not coated with a preparatio: 
to look like a precious metal. 

The State Apartments contain a number of brass sconce 
made for Charles II (Fig. 1), in which a central cartouche bear 
the Royal cypher and is surrounded by an elaborate filigree o 
acanthus and other naturalistic forms culminating in a shel 
held up by Cupids. Silver sconces were frequently made, an 
are among the choicest productions of the period. These, thoug! 
of a commoner material, surpass most in the elaboration of their 
design. 

The most important pieces of furniture in the Van Dycl 
Room, formerly the Queen’s Ball Room, in which Pyne an 











5.—MIRROR, PLATED WITH EMBOSSED SILVER, 


CYPHER OF CHARLES II. 
(6ft. rtin. by 4ft 2in.). 


BEARING 


others found the silver furniture in their day—were presented t 
the Crown by the City of London. "he table with spiral leg 
(Fig. 6) is known to have been acquired thus in about 167¢ 
and it is generally supposed that the gorgeous mirror (Fig. 5 
crested with the chiffre of Charles II, which also occurs on th 
top of the table, formed part of the same presentation Th 
mirror, however, is considerably wider than the table, and th 
table was not designed to stand beneath it but out in the roon 
the embossing of the frame being continuous on all four sides 
Both mirror and table are formed of thin sheets of embosse: 
metal laid upon wood, and in the table the crnament consist 
largely of the swirling acanthus leaves that give an agreeabl: 
feathery quality to decoration. The frame of the mirror show 
a more lively imagination, its garlands being peopled with delightfu 
amorini. The level of craftsmanship displayed is very hig] 
and suggests that, for that part of the work at any rate, an Italia 
metal worker was employed. The more characteristically Englis! 
style of enrichment appears on the smaller mirror (Fig. 7), whicl 
more nearly corresponds to that of the table. Another table o 
this date is alluded to by Pyne, making a total of three. It i 
believed that it disintegrated when all the silver furniture was 1! 
store during the nineteenth century (it dic not emerge unt! 
1902), its metal being gradually and surreptitiously abstracted. 
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6.—TABLE, DECORATED WITH EMBOSSED SILVER ON A CORE OF OAK. 
Given to Charles IT by the City of London. Height, 2ft. 1oins. ; length, 3ft. shins. ; depth, 2ft. 34ins. Circa 16706 





1 7.-—MIRROR, FRAMED IN EMBOSSED SILVER. Circa 1670. 8.—SILVER GUERIDON, ONE OF A PAIR. Circa 1695 
(4ft. by 3ft. 34in.) (Height, 3ft. 4i2.) 


SILVER FURNITURE AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
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The magnificent table presented by the City to William III 
(Fig. 2) with the mirror that matches it (Fig. 3) represent a great 
advance in design. The table, and in less degree the mirror, 
are conceived in terms of metal, and not in those of wood. Indeed 
the caryatides of the table are of solid silver, threaded with iron 
supports. The scrolled stretchers, frame and top are reinforced 
with oak frames, but their treatment is essentially metallic. At 
the junction of the stretchers is a pineapple, with a pendant 
beneath it. The table top, unlike that of the Charles II table 
which is heavily embossed, is a flat sheet of silver gracefully 
engraved with the Royal arms, trophies and banners. The 
table was made by Andrew Moore of Bridewell, whose mark was 
entered in 1697. The engraving is signed ‘‘ R. H. Scap.”” The 
delicate string of fruit and flowers, reminiscent of Gibbons’ 
carving, that is contained in a caveto in the frame of the table, 
is repeated in that of the mirror. ‘The cresting consists of the 
Royal arms and supporters contained by vigorous scrolls. 
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The gueridons (Fig. 8) resemble the William III table in the 
use of massive scrolls as feet. The design is admirably balanced 
and the workmanship of a high standard. The simplification of the 
acanthus leaves at the base of the bulbous baluster into “‘ cut-card ”’ 
ornament suggests a date approximate to 1697, in which case 
Andrew Moore may also have been responsible for these pieces. 

The mirror, one of a pair, surmounted by the crown and 
cypher of Queen Anne (Fig. 4) is of carved wood, finely gilt and 
burnished. It thus represents the next phase in the design of 
magnificent furniture. Whereas the design of the Charles II 
mirror might be criticised as being derived from wood craftsman- 
ship translated into metalwork, the cresting of this mirror, though 
executed in wood, suggests the technique of metal. The 
treatment of the frame, however, is perfectly related to its 
material, and foreshadows the architectural woodwork that Kent 
popularised in the reign of the first sovereigns of the House of 
Windsor. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


FURNITURE AT HAM HOUSE 


T is as the home of the Duke of Lauderdale and of his wife 
that Ham House is remarkable, preserving as it does a great 
part of the possessions of that strange pair in Charles II’s 
reign ; so that the earlier Vavasors and Ramsays, possessors 
of the house, are overshadowed. Some time in the middle 
years of the seventeenth century Ham passed—at the death of 
Catherine, Countess of Dysart (if not earlier by conveyance) 





to her eldest surviving daughter, Elizabeth, who married Sir 
Lionel 'Tollemache. A woman of great beauty, but of far greater 
studied not only divinity and history, 


« 


parts, she had, we are told, ‘ 
but mathematics 
and philosophy ”’ ; 
she was, according 
to Bishop Burnet, 
“wanting in no 
methods that 
could bring her 
money, which she 
lavished out in a 
most profuse 
vanity.”’ He adds 
that she “‘ lived at 
a vast expense and 
was ravenously 
covetous.” It is 
not clear whether 
she openly as- 
sumed the title of 
Countess of 
Dysart after her 
father’s death, 
during the 
Commonwealth, 
but after the 
Restoration she 
resigned her peer- 
age and obtained 
a new grant. 
With John Mait- 
land, Earl (and 
shortly afterwards 
Duke) of Lauder- 
dale, whom _ she 
married in 1672, 
one of Charles II’s 
most influential 
Ministers and an 
efficient but hated 
administrator of 
the affairs of the 
Crown, she had 
much in common ; 
for Lauderdale, 
too, by the evi- 
dence of his 
letters to Sir 
William Bruce of 
Balcaskie, was 
keenly interested 
in the wainscoting 
and furnishing of 
Ham. 

How the 
newly decorated 
rooms were named 
and furnished ; 
appears in the a 
inventory taken in : eee t P 
1679, just before : TGS SS mala 
the decline in 
Lauderdale’s 
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1.—A MARQUETERIED 


fortunes. The walls of the duchess’s bedroom were hung with 
crimson and gold damask fringed with gold; the bed, chairs 
and footstool were also crimson and gold. There was a small 
cedarwood table, a ‘“ cabinet of black ebony ”’ and two large 
glasses framed in tortoiseshell ; the fire-irons and the screen- 
stick were ‘‘ garnished with silver.’? Her dressing-room, which 
was hung with blue damask bordered with striped silk, was 
furnished with an olive-wood table and stands, protected by 
leather cases. In the Queen’s Bedchamber, which had two sets 
ot hangings, there were a bed, ten carved and gilt chairs, an ivory 
cabinet and a 
‘ japanned screen. 
} The withdrawing- 
room was furnish- 
ed with a table and 
stands of ebony 
mounted with 
brass, a ‘“‘ great 
looking glass with 
a frame of the 
same’’ and eight 
armchairs with 
t gilt and painted 
iT frames. 

The small 
| “picture closet ”’ 
+ or “‘ green closet,”’ 
id or miniature room, 
| remains very much 
as it was in the 
Duchess of 
| Lauderdale’s time, 
with its many 
pictures in “* black 
ebony ”’ and gilt 
frames closely set 
on the walls below 
the deep painted 
cove. The “ pic- 
ture with a Round 
Carv’d frame” 
» may be the 
: portrait (Fig. 4), 
framed in flowers 
and leaves carved 
' with grace and 
| skill of the school 
i of Grinling 
a 
? 





Gibbons. The 

ebony-topped 
if table, the frame 
q for a cabinet and 
the squab frames 
have unusual 
supports of Dutch 
type which take 
the form of a 
terminal human 
figure finishing in 
lion-paw feet. In 
the 1679 inventory 
they are thus 
described : 


One ebony table gar- 
nisht with silver 
Two Japan cabinets 
& frames 

Two squobb frames, 
two seats on them 
covered with green 


MIRROR. Circa 1675. damask. 
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9 armchairs and some 
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ventory of 1679. 


eigle-headed 
scrolls. This 
cabinet is 
overlaid with 
panels from a 
miniature 
screen of 
incised 
lacquer, in 
which the 
scene is con- 
tinuous only 
for the first 
five sections; 
the break in 
continuity is 
noticeable 
in the border. 
The same 
European 
rearrange- 
ment can be 
seen in. the 
mirror in the 
yellow — satin 
bedroom, 
wheresections 
of 1 miniature 
screen have 
been *S so torn 
and hacked 
to joint a 
new fancie 
ther you may 
[in the words 
of Stalker 
an Parker’s 
treatise | 
ob erve the 
fin st hodg- 
po gandmed 
ley” (Fig. 6). 

Only one 
en -y of mar- 
qu try occurs 
in he inven- 
{Oo y: “ one 





“TWO 
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ie date of the ebony-topped table must be before 1672, the date 
Lady Dysart’s marriage to Lauderdale, for the centre plaque 
embossed and chased silver and the corner mounts bear the 
‘E. D.” beneath a countess’s coronet. 

The Long Gallery, which was sparingly furnished in 1679 
th a table and stands of ‘‘ black ebony,” an Indian cabinet, 
or cushioned benches, has 
w a far larger accumulation of chairs, stands and cabinets 
iged against each side of the great room. The “* squabs ”’ are 
-long seats with odd bulbous legs, and more than 
» “ Indian Cabinet with a guilt frame carv’d.” 

Japan stands, a table, cabinets and glasses appear in the 
These cabinets were sometimes imported, 
d sometimes contrived at home trom panels of Chinese screens, 
in the case of the cabinet resting on a stand supported by 


“ec 


squabs,”’ 
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SEATS 





UPON THEM COVER’D 








against an ebony ground (Fig. 1}. 
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preference for his 


WITH 





TABLE WITH SILVER-MOUNTED EBONY TOP. Circa 





table, stands & looking glass framed of ebony flowered ” in “ Lady 
Maynard’s chamber.”’ Jasmine flowers figure in a fine mirror 
in the yellow satin bedroom, combined with scrollwork relieved 
In the shaped cresting there isa 
profile bust wearing a wreath, closely similar to this device on a 
marquetried mirror in the Royal collection at Windsor Castle, which 
it resembles in many details. The coronet above this medallioned 
head dates the mirror from Lauderdale’s dukedom (1672). 

At the date when Lauderdale was furnishing Ham, English 
craftsmen had not caught up to the standard of technical skill 
of the French and Dutch. In an earlier article 
Lire (March 27th, 1926), evidence was given of Lauderdale’s 
‘two Dutchmen who are excellent joiners ’ 
who were employed at Ham who are described by him as ‘ most 
excellent workmen, both at that trade, & for making of cabinets.’ 





1670, 





GREEN DAMASKE.’ 








in COUNTRY 
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Among ob- 
jects showing 
Dutch charac- 
teristics are 
the stand of 
gilt wood 
with eagle- 
headed scroll 
supports, and 
the set of 
twelve chairs 
of which the 
framework is 
carved with 
dolphins. 

In the 
carved apron 
of the squab 
(Fig. 2) the 
scrolls meet in 
a grotesque in 
the style auri- 
culaire, un- 
known in 
England  ex- 
cept for some 
rare examples 
of silver- 
smith’s work. 
The outward 
curved demi- 
figures of the 
pair of walnut 
side tables 
which are list- 
ed in the 1679 
inventory as 
“Two _ side 
tables’ of 
walnut tree 
with crimson 
taffaty cases ”’ 
in the “ great 
Dineing 
Roome,” are 
also of Dutch 


type. 
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In Lauderdale’s closet and dressing- 
room were a sleeping chair of crimson 
velvet and another covered with black and 
gold damask matching the hangings of 
his closet. ‘The Queen’s closet was also 
provided with a pair of sleeping chairs, 
with ‘carved & gilt frames.’’ ‘This pair, 
which survives, covered with cherry- 
coloured silk damask, has backs adjustable 
on a ratchet, and wide cheeks. The wood- 
work is gilt, and the front stretcher centres 
in two Bacchic children, while the front 
feet rest upon carved sea horses. Unusual 
survivals are the gilt lion-footed stools, 
no doubt the “ footestooles with guilt 
frames, cane bottomes ”’ of the inventory. 

There was a cessation in furnishing 
after the death of the Duchess of Lauder- 
dale in 1698. Her son, who succeeded 
her as Lord Dysart, “ though a wealthy 
man, did not copy her extravagant tastes, 
and rich though he was, he chose to live 
in absolute penury from the time of his 
marriage until his death at the age of 
seventy-two’ in 1727. In Mackay’s 
Journey Through England (1724) Ham is 
described as ‘‘ more neglected than one 
could expect from so great an estate.” 
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A gracefully designed gilt set of chair 
and settee, however, date from the earl: 
eighteenth century. In these the bac! 
and front legs are of X form connecte: 
by a stretcher. The crossing is maske 
by carved acanthus leaves. This set ha 
been re-covered ; but the large set of sea 
furniture—settee, chairs and _ line-seat- 
is covered in the same original cut velve 
of English manufacture, woven with 
bold pattern in red and brown upon 
cream ground, and has smooth cabrio! 
legs of mahogany finishing in plain fee 
This set dates from about 1720, a dat 
when the use of mahogany was _ rar 
Also of the Early Georgian period is 
gesso table with slender legs headed | 
graceful female masks ; and a gilt mirr 
of architectural design, crowned by 
swan-necked pediment (Fig. 5). 

Among later Georgian furniture is 
light stand for china of open constructio 
surmounted by a spindle gallery, whi 
dates from the period between 1750 at 
1760, when Chinese garden architectur 
furniture and decoration were constant 
mentioned—and as constantly ridiculed 
in periodicals and letters. M 
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DUTCH AND ENGLISH MASTERS 


1—A FARMSTEAD, BY 


T is from Jacob van Ruysdael, of all che 
Dutch landscape painters of the seven- 
teenth century, that we get the fullest 
idea of the tranquil and untouched charm 
of Holland, and simple arrangements 

of woodland and meadow from the sandy 
districts of Holland are characteristic of his 
early period. Two landscapes by him, the 
property of Lord Richard Cavendish, and 
formerly in the collection of the architect 
Earl of Burlington, come up for sale at Messrs. 
Christie’s on Friday, December 12th. One is a 
view of a fringe of woodland and stream lit by 
subdued gleams of sunlight. The small figures 
of peasants on the rough track winding into the 
wood are minor accessories; van Ruysdael’s 
real subject is the wood and stream, the un- 
certain light breaking through the rain-clouds 
massing in the grey sky, for the artist never 
painted a hot day. In the foreground a fallen 
trunk which lies by its stump, reflecting the 
light from its silvery bark, catches the eye, 
a detail which occurs in several of his pictures ; 
the slow stream winds through a _ pasture 
bounded by a few trees. The colouring with 
the olive-coloured trees and dark grey sky is 
low in tone. Waagen speaks of it as “‘ a delicate 
little picture, almost quadrangular in form.” 
it is, actually, not square, but measures 28ins. 
by 22ins. It is signed with the painter’s 
monogram in the left-hand corner. In the 
second landscape heavy rain clouds, again, 
are massing in the sky above a half-timbered 
homestead with its background of trees and 
wooded hills (Fig. 1). The olive-coloured trees 
are lighted here and there with a russet-coloured 
leaf, and the roof is patched with russet thatch. 
“A picture of the best time of the master and of 
very solid carrying out’ is Waagen’s comment 
Among other pictures from Lord Richard Caven- 
dish’s collection is a Van de Velde seascape with 
a warship firing a salute and men-o’-war and 
small craft becalmed off the coast. 

In the same day’s sale are some English 
portraits, from various properties, ranging from 
Hogarth to Beechey. The Hogarth portrait is 
of a young girl, Anne Wolstenholme, in green, 
holding a peach in her right hand (Fig. 3). 
The charming picture is an immense advance 


2.—PORTRAIT 


JACOB VAN RUYSDAEL. 


OF BADDELEY 
SCANDAL,” 


AS MOSES IN THE 


BY JOHN 
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3.—ANNE WOLSTENHOLME, BY HOGARTH. 
on the conventional portraits by the alien artists of the early 
Hanoverian period. It has nothing of the loose handling of 
Hogarth’s later work, and is delicately coloured and finished. 
It is the property of Lieutenant-Colonel C. W. C. Parr, a descen- 
dant of the sitter. 

Of Lord Egmont’s family portraits from Avon Castle the 
most important are the Hoppner portrait of Mrs. Spencer Percival 
(Fig. 4) and the Reynolds group of the second Lord Egmont and 
his wife (Fig. 5), an early work painted about 1763 and, therefore, 
coming into the group of Reynolds pictures painted between 1753 
and 1765, which are smoothly painted, with no great body of colour, 


LORD EGMONT AND HIS WIFE, BY 
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MRS. SPENCER PERCIVAL, BY HOPPNER. 


and which are in good preservation. Lord Egmont, of whom 
Horace Walpole speaks as a person of ‘‘ strong and manly parts,”’ 
is an effective figure in green coat, scarlet vest and silver-laced 
black hat holding a gold-headed cane in his right hand and in 
his left the hand of his second wife, Catherine, sister of Charles 
and Spencer, seventh and eighth Earls of Northampton. In 
the distance are brushed in Kanturk Castle and a background ot 
trees. The half-length portrait of Jane, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Spencer Wilson, who married Spencer Percival in 1790, is an 
agreeable rendering of a fresh-faced young woman of about 
twenty-eight. The two Beechey portraits, one of an unknown 
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sitter, the other of Lady Arden, the latter signed with initials 
and dated 1794, are on a much lower level. The group of the 
second ILord Egmont and his second wife and large family grouped 
on the steps in small unrelated parties is amusingly characteristic 
of the period. 

Among the English painters may be reckoned John Zoffany, 
who worked: for more than half a century in this country and 
who has handed down to us the vivid life of the Late Georgian 
stage. Zoffany’s forte, according to Horace Walpole, was to 
“draw scenes in comedy; and there he beats the Flemish 
painters in their own way of detail.”” When painting his dramatic 
groups his practice was to frequent the theatre during the perform- 
ance and to make sketches while watching the play. Among 
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his theatrical subjects in this sale is the portrait of Robert Baddeley 
(1733-94) as Moses in “‘ The School for Scandal ” (Fig. 2). Michae) 
Kelly speaks of him as “‘ a worthy man and in Jews and Frenchmen 
a very good actor.” He is remembered for his bequest providing 
cakes and wine for the Drury Lane players every Twelfth Night. 
The background, which is painted with the same affectionate 
relish as the actor’s lovely face, represents Charles Surface’s 
picture room hung with the portraits of those ancestors he is 
so ready to knock down. The picture is the property of Mr. 
Keith Hutchison, whose ancestor received it from the treasurer 
of Drury Lane Theatre, to whom it had been given by Baddeley’s 
executors. Like almost all of Zoffany’s pictures, it is in an 
excellent state of preservation. 


ARCADIAN LANDSCAPES 


SOME 


HE south will ever prove an irresistible fascination tc 

men born under the cold, grey skies of Northern Europe, 

and has been an immense inspiration to painters. To-day, 

the south of France attracts the greatest number of 

artists ; in the seventeenth century it was Italy. In 
act, Italy’s chief contribution to the development of landscape 
yainting has been the provision of subject, not of painters. ‘True, 
xiorgione and Titian led the way, but that was long before the 
opularity of landscape had established itself as a sufficient subject 
for a picture. Later the German, French, Flemish and Dutch 
painters working in Rome carried on the style of landscape painting 
first inaugurated by the great Venetians with far greater zeal 
than any Italian painters. Gradually the features of the landscape 
grew in importance, and the figures diminished in size until we 
get a picture that can be called Arcadian on account of its charm, 
not on account of the shepherds or mythological figures, for 
these are often scarcely discernible at first sight. 

Perhaps, owing to the strain of Latin blood in their veins, 
the French painters, Claude and Poussin, succeeded ,in attaining 
the classical ideal in landscape most perfectly, Poussin in an 
irchitectural spirit, Claude more lyrically, and both with a fervour 


PEASANTS WITH 


LESSER DUTCH 


CATTLE FORDING A RIVER, BY N. 
From the collection of Mr. R. H. Ward. 


PAINTERS 


that only a stranger feels towards the beauties of the Italian 
scene. ‘The Dutch painters who came to Rome were less gifted 
and were unable to transport themselves to the realms of Arcadia 
so easily. Yet in their lifetime they enjoyed great success and 
far outshone their humbler contemporaries who stayed at home, 
painted Dutch landscapes, and found so little sale for them that 
they had to speculate in bulbs or keep public-houses for a living. 
In the lives of the Dutch painters who worked in the Arcadian 
style there are few instances of pauper funerals and lack of support. 
They enjoyed great favour among the upper classes in their own 
country as well as abroad, and it must be admitted that an Italian 
landscape is more decorative in a drawing-room than a wood 
scene by Hobbema or a dark plain by Ruysdael. ‘These homely 
painters of the Dutch scene were only discovered in the nineteenth 
century, and then the Italianisers suffered an eclipse, which is 
only now beginning to lift. In the Dutch Exhibition at Burlington 
House in 1929 they were still rigidly excluded, but they are bound to 
return to favour among collectors if only for their decorative value. 
This quality is well seen in the collection of Mr. R. H. Ward (the 
Ward Galleries, Pail Mall Safe Deposit Building, S.W.) who 
specialises in the lesser painters of the Dutch schocl. 
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DE HEUSCH. 
From the collection of Mr. R. H. Ward. 
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The beginnings of Dutch landscape painting 
can be traced back through Elsheimer and Patinir 
to the illuminated manuscripts of the late Middle 
Ages. 

Paul Brill of Antwerp was actually one of 
the first landscape painters from the Netherlands 
to establish himself in Rome. A more interesting 
figure is Cornelius Poelenburg of Utrecht, becaus« 
his landscapes almost invariably contain group: 
of nude figures whose forms are related to th 
composition of the landscape, not merely stucl 
into it or in front of it, as in most of the earlie 
paintings. His rocks are often fantastically clef: 
and picturesquely overgrown to form the require: 
architectural setting for the figures. 

When a sufficient number of Dutch artist: 
had congregated in Rome they organised th: 
famous Bande JFoyeuse or Bent, with its cere 
monial dinners, pageants and outings, so wel 
described by Sandrart. One of the most promi 
nent members of the group was the long-leggec 
Pieter de Laer, nicknamed Bamboccio, who gav: 
aname to the new type of grotesque or homel 
genre practised by these Netherlandish painters, 
and still called ‘‘ bambocciate” in Italian. 

The Arcadian note was most perfectly caugh 
by Jan Both, also a Utrecht painter. His land- 
scape with cattle, in the National Gallery, though 
its figures are merely rustic, is transformed by 
the mellow golden light into a scene of visionary 
beauty. In composition it combines the classica 
form, with its balance of diagonals and uprights, 
with certain purely Dutch characteristics, as 
for instance, the stressing of depth by recedin; 
figures. Compared to Claude it suffers chiefly 
by a certain smallness of execution, though 
a good deal of its charm rests on an effect 
of transparency thus attained. 

If Both’s fame is no longer what it was 
in the days when “taste ”’ rather than connois- 
seurship governed art appreciation, how much 
more so is this the case with his far more 
obscure pupil or follower, Willem de Heusch. 
Yet, at his best, de Heusch is not unworthy of 
being ranked beside Both. Mr. Ward possesses 
a singularly beautiful and truly Arcadian land- 
scape by him with a little fawn peering at a 
group of nude females while hiding himself 
behind a bush. The graceful pattern of the 
trees against the sky, the reflection of the light 
in the water, and the clear atmosphere all 
contribute to the idyllic feeling this type of 
picture should produce. 

Not much is’ known about de Heuscl 
beyond the facts that he was born in Utrecht 
in the early seventeenth century, was in Rom« 
in 1640, back in Utrecht in 1649, died ther 
in 1692, and, unlike most of the artists wh« 
practised the fashionable style of painting, wa 
buried at public cost. His form of signatur: 
has given rise to a good deal of confusion 
In order to be consistently Italian he calle« 
himself Guglielmo and signed usually G. D. 
Heusch. On the strength of this signature 
Gabriel de Heusch has been invented, wh: 
never existed in reality, and most of Willem’ 
pictures have been attributed to him. Willen 
had a nephew Jacob, who called himself Giacom 
and also signed G., which has only increase: 
the confusion. Jacob was born in 1657 an 
died in 1701 in Amsterdam. 

One of the strongest Dutch painters 
the classical manner, Nicholas Berchem, ma‘ 
never have visited Italy; he had a fine col 
lection of Italian drawings and _ engraving 
and probably based his style on these. Accord 
ing to tradition he was made to paint te 
hours a day by his money-loving wife. Th 
accounts for the number of Berchems in exis‘ 
ence. Another Italianiser, Adam Pynacker, 

a very much rarer master, in fact, one of tl 
rarest of all the Dutch painters. Fortunatel) 
several of his best works are accessible 1 
London, a magnificent large landscape with 

sportsman is in the Dulwich Gallery, and tw 
smaller pictures are in the Wallace Collectior 
His paintings are decorative rather than Arcadian 
in fact, the Dulwich picture was probab! 
painted for a definite position in a _panelle 
room. This would account for his choice © 
a very blue green for his foliage, a tone tha 
Boucher afterwards made much use of fo 
similar reasons. In composition his picture 
are strongly Italianate in their diagonal design 
and luxuriousness, but his treatment of ligh 
may be derived from Both. MAC. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN, WITH THE WELL 


OTHING could better emphasise the fundamental 
principles which underlie and govern the successful 
arrangement of hardy flowers, and illustrate more clearly 
the modern conception of the herbaceous border, with 
its large flower masses, than the magnificent flower 

borders in the walled garden at Floors Castle. 
sees the display at its height, when the borders are a festival of 
Their very brilliance and luxuriance 
shake one out of comfortable complacency, not that the laws of 
colour scheming have been profaned or disregarded, but simply 
by their barbaric splendour and generosity of bloom. The 


blossom and a riot of colour. 


richness of effect has 
not been obtained by 
any over-elaboration of 
detail, but by the use 
of broad and telling 
flower masses, the 
skilful handling of 
colour in strong con- 
trasts or subtle blend- 
ings, and a due 
recognition of the im- 
portance of line and 
form to provide a 
satisfying and pleasing 
pattern composed of 
many charming and 
picturesque incidents 
in the form of smaller 
groups contained 
within the greater 
whole. The temptation 
to have something of 
everything which is 
almost irresistible when 
ylanning a_ border, 
particularly where the 
space allows, has been 
visely avoided, and the 
‘eal beauty of the mixed 
‘lower border has been 
ichieved by making a 
areful selection of 
ubjects and using 
‘ach with a generous 
iand sufficient to make 
ts presence felt in the 
seneral mass and to 
»rovide broad splashes 
ind waves of colour, 
ather than the dabs 
nd spots of isolated 
ants which produce 

restless effect. The 
uccess of the borders 
lso lies in their sym- 
etry, proportion and 
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BORDERS, 





IN THE 


breadth of treatment, and the balance between the individual 
plant colonies that has been maintained in their composition. 
Monotony of line and level has been shunned by the clever intro- 
duction of plants of contrasting form and different height to 
break the foreground and the front line; and the effect of the 
florai pattern has been enhanced by the repetition of bold colonies 
of certain flowers throughout the length of the border to 
give definition to the planting scheme and to provide the backbone 
of the display where the aristocrats of the summer join forces 
with the stalwarts of the autumn to weave a tapestry of rich and 
brilliant and varied colouring on each side of the broad paths. 


Both in detail and in 
their broad lines, the 
borders and the beds 
in the flower garden 
reveal alike a sound 
knowledge of hardy 
plants and considerable 
skill and imagination 
in the disposition of 
large flower masses to 
achieve a scheme that 
has distinction and 
character without 
definite formality, and 
an interesting variety 
of form and _ colour 
which, after all, should 
be the purpose of any 
pattern to supply. 
The principal 
borders, each about 
twelve feet wide, flank 
the central garden 
path, whose width is 
in proportion to the 
length of the vista it 
defines, and which is 
subdivided by three 
cross-paths of similar 
width, each with its 
attendant borders, 
planned on the same 
generous lines. The 
provision of a suitable 
background to the 
centre borders has 
been met by the erec- 
tion of a series of 
pillars connected by 
chains, which are 
garlanded with the 
festoons of blossom of 
a variety of climbing 
and rambling roses. 
Against the background 
come the bold masses 
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BROAD WAVES 


of the feathery artemisias, with their ivory white plumes, the 
graceful golden rods, the tall perennial sunflowers along with 
many of their close relatives, the heleniums and rudbeckias and 
the blue clouds of the perennial asters. Closely interwoven are 
groups of globe thistles, upstanding clumps of montbretias and 
antholyzas, whose handsome leafage and graceful arching flower 
stems hung with their brilliant orange red drops provide such a 
charming contrast to the rounded masses of warm-toned phloxes, 
which are grouped with stately colonies of the steely blue aconites, 
and the lofty spikes of sidalceas and dracocephalum in delicate 
tones of pink. ‘Towards the front line come the drifts of the 
valuable and long-flowering yellow Anthemis tinctoria, the white 
clouds of gypsophila, the handsome spikes of gladioli, with here 
and there a clump of some tall perennial, like the elegant cimicifugsa, 
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BLOOM. 


with their feathery spikes of white flower and bold leafage, and 
clouds of hardy annuals in variety, among which the charmin; 
lavatera is prominent, which fill in the gaps between the permanen 
subjects. These are allowed to tumble over the low box edging 
and invade the path edge, softening every line by their untram- 
melled growth. ‘The individual plant masses are skilfully mingled 
where they approach one another, the taller growing things advance 
ing in scattered formation into the confines of their dwarfer 
neighbours, while the breadth of each group has been planned on 
sufficiently generous lines to prevent the effect of foreshortening, 
which gives the appearance of regular line planting when viewed 
from the end. Colour association has been carefully considered, 
and any harsh and incongruous arrangements that would have 
introduced a discordant note have been avoided. For the most part 
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harmonies in tone have been aimed at, 
rather than contrasts, which are employed 
sparingly and only to add interest and 
relieve the general effect of gentle grada- 
tion at certain points. 

On the east side of the garden are 
to be found special colour borders, one 
devoted to flowers of blue and purple 
tones and another embracing those of 
yrange and yellow shades. In the former 
he perennial asters, represented in the 
nain by the clouds of blue stars of 
\ster acris, form the backbone of the 
lisplay, supported by masses of phloxes 
n appropriate tones, aconites in variety, 
1e spiny sea hollies, the silvery blue 
eads of the globe thistles, the handsome 
pikes of delphiniums, the purplish 
pikes of liatris and veronicas, which are 
einforced by drifts of annual larkspurs, 
nnual lupins, pentstemons, love-in-a- 

ist and several other blue-flowered 
inuals which are allowed to flow on 
) the edge. In the orange border, the 
ickground is composed of colonies 
f feathery golden rod, the taller rud- 
eckias and perennial sunflowers, the 





A BOX EDGING, WITH ITS DRAPERY OF 
SCARLET TROP/EOLUM. 


stately mulleins, the handsome clumps 
of montbretias and antholyzas, with 
their sprays of fiery orange, with drifts 
of the yellow Aster hybridus luteus, 
heleniums, the old-fashioned yellow acon- 
ite and Anthemis tinctora furnishing the 
front line and interplanted with generous 
asses of antirrhinums in yellow and 
range and the brilliant French marigolds. 
Apart from the special colour borders 

re others devoted to single plants and 
ombinations of plants. There is an 
<cellent ribbon border of phloxes ar- 
inged in the more delicate tones under 
line of standard apple trees, a border 
dahlias in which all the giant members 
‘the race, with their enormous upstand- 
g blooms, are represented and set off 
a broad edging of the fiery-toned 
oltness Gem. The long border at the 
‘stern end is devoted to pentstemons, 
smeas and larkspurs, each arranged in 
ld blocks of colour which are separated 
om each other by tall columns of sweet 
as whose colour tones harmonise with 

e groundwork surrounding them. As 
skilful association of annuals for colour 
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THE BLUE AND PURPLE BORDER, 
ACONITES, LARKSPURS, 





A BORDERZOF PHLOXES UNDER A LINE OF APPLES. 


THE YELLOW AND ORANGE BORDER, WITH 
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WITH ITS BOLD COLONIES OF ASTERS 
LUPINS AND DELPHINIUMS. 
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beauty it is re- 
markably effective. 
Elsewhere in the 
garden are many 
other attractive 
incidents, includ- 
ing a happy mar- 
riage between the 
brilliant double 
scarlet tropzolum 
and the trim box 


edging, a most 
effective and un- 
common but es- 
sentially practical 
treatment for 
lending a_ brilli- 


ance to a strictly 
formal edging. 
No descrip- 
tion of the walled- 
in kitchen garden, 
with its embroi- 
dery of bloom, 
would be complete 
without a_ refer- 
ence to its econo- 
mic aspect. Gar- 


dens in Scotland 
have long been THE AMBER BUNCHES OF MUSCAT 
famous for their 


fruit and more particularly for their grapes, and the garden at 
Floors is no exception to the rule. The vineries—each with its 
respective varieties, from the early Black Hamburg and Madresfield 
Court to that most delicious of grapes, the amber-coloured Muscat 
of Alexandria and the late-keeping Lady Downe’s—and the other 
fruit houses, are an important feature of the garden and provide 
a most admirable example of skilled fruit culture. 

If the borders indicate how hardy-plant material may be 
successfully arranged and grouped together in large informal 
masses to weave a tapestry of bloom for a late summer and 
autumn display, the flower garden, which lies outside the 
walls, shows the possibilities of hardy flowers in a strictly 
formal pattern. A fringe of trees, with low rounded masses of 
rhododendrons sweeping on to the cool stretches of undulating 
lawn, provide an admirable setting to the spreading parterres, 
with their formal beds cut out in diamonds and stars. ‘The whole 
schere is planned on generous lines, and the planting of the beds 
has been skilfully done by the introduction of bold perennials 
to give height and form to the design as well as colour. A strict 
sense of balance has been preserved, as is necessary in any geo- 
metrical lay-out, and there is a due proportion of smooth green 
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lawn to contrast 
with and intensify 
the colouring of 
the flowers which 
furnish the beds, 
Courage and good 
judgment have 
been shown in 
breaking away 
from the more 
conventional and 
stereotyped style 
of bedding by 
creating a_ broad 
treatment both in 
planting and 
design that is in 
accord with the 
space and _ situa- 
tion. The plant 
furnishing of the 
individual bed; 
shows creativ¢ 
thought and a 
finely trained 
colour sense, fot 
the plant associa- 
tions and group- 
ings are not only 
uncommon, bu 
faultlessly executec 
from the standpoint of colour values. Among the plants that are 
employed, Aster acris, with its rounded heads of blue stars, is 
prominent and is effectively used with pink dahlias ; aconites 
associate with the orange antholyza or with lavatera and dahlias 
while phloxes are used in bold masses, with antirrhinums as < 
groundwork. ‘To introduce still greater height and to form the 
central point in the scheme is a large bed with a centrepiece of the 
handsome Buddleia magnifica and carpeted with pentstemons 
and heliotrope. Such a variety of subjects lends interest as well 
as beauty and variety of form to the bedding scheme, which 
provides a most excellent illustration of the use of hardy flowers 
arranged in a formal manner. 

Both the beds and borders at Floors not only furnish an 
admirable example of how to plan and plant for a seasonal display 
which will be maintained through late summer and autumn, but 
reveal a knowledge of and imagination in the arrangement of plant 
material to obtain the best effects, diligent and capable cultivation, 
and, above all, tasteful and experienced guidance—essential 
qualities required in border making, and all of which, in 
this case, have contributed to the achievement of such perfect 
results. G. C.. TAvEor: 


IN 


OF ALEXANDRIA THE VINERY. 





WINTER WORK IN THE FRUIT GARDEN 


Seasonable operations have vital 

bearing upon the health and fruitfulness of the trees, and neglect 

at this season is almost always reflected in unsatisfactory growth and 
fruiting. 

A season’s spraying campaign begins with the winter application 
of a suitable egg-killing, cleansing wash—the most important spraying 
of the whole vear ; trees have to be pruned, the ground cleaned and 
manured. There are new trees and bushes to plant on sites duly 
prepared ; supporting stakes to replace and grease bands to freshen up. 

Nor can there be delay in carrying out the winter work. Unkindly 
weather conditions will almost certainly hold up operations for long 
spells at a time—trees cannot be sprayed in rough, wet weather or 
during frost; pruning work will be delayed ; frost-bound or water- 
logged ground can- 
not be cultivated 
and no opportunity 
to go ahead when 
weather conditions 
are favourable must 
be missed. 

It is important 
to carry out the 
necessary duties in 
sequence. Spray- 
ing should follow 
and not precede 
pruning—less mate- 
rial is then required 
and every branch 
and twig can be the 
more thoroughly 
washed; and 
ground cultivation 
should follow prun- 
ing and spraying. 

Pruning is the 
first important task 
to complete. The 
best time to prune 
all orchard trees is 
a; soon as leaves 
have fallen, and 


HE programme of winter work in the orchard and fruit garden 
is not altogether a light one. 











— 


WINTER SPRAYING WITH A POWER SPRAYING MACHINE. 


there is no better time than the present for the work. The pruner i: 
chiefly concerned with sharing the trees and the removal of growth: 
hampering fruiting shoots and spurs, the method and severity of the 
cutting depending upon the kind and form of the tree being dealt with 
That winter pruning offers a ready means of combating pest: 
and diseases, however, is a point to be kept in view. Apple and peai 
scab, canker, mildew, brown rot and like diseases pass the winter ir 
the wood of affected growths. Spraying cannot cure these prevalen 
ailments while diseased wood remains a centre of infection eac! 
spring. The removal of unhealthy growths and dead twigs an 
branches is treatment of great importance, and should, in fact, | 
the first action of the pruner. Another duty of the pruner is t 
“thin out’? crowded branches and growths. When the ‘“ head ” « 
the tree is choked with tangled growths, fruitfulness is seriously in 
paired and disease : 
directly encourage 
The centres of tl 
trees and_ bushe 
should be kept ope 
and free from cros 
ing growths, so thi 
sunlight is admitte 
to every part at 
times of the year ar 
to allow of a fr 
circulation of air. 
If there is occ 
sion to use tl 
pruning saw—a 
there will be 
branches are di 
eased or bad! 
placed—it is of tl 
utmost importan: 
to smooth the jagg¢ 
edges of the saw-c 
and to cover tl 
entire cut surfa 
with a generou 
coating ot white lee: 
: , paint or Stockhol: 
= tar to keep ot 
disease. 





